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Somewhere in Sicily 








. « « a bomber drones 








over a shattered city 





and drops its load... 
not bombs, but messages of hope . . . promises of 
help .. . of food and medicine . . . of release from 
slavery. And slowly the truth dawns upon a be- 
wildered citizenry. The conquerors are coming .. . 
not with vengeance, but with deliverance for an 
oppressed people. 

At a North African outpost of the Office of War 
Information, these messages were produced on 
Davidson Dual Duplicators. Day and night they’re 
turning out leaflets and handbills in many languages. 







MESSAGE 
OF HOPE 


.---FOR A NATION IN CHAINS 


Dropped from planes or shot from guns, this propa- 
ganda literature is causing thousands of our enemies 
to lay down their arms... thousands of citizens to 
cooperate ... and saving thousands of lives. 

Chosen by O.W.I. for this im- 
portant work, Davidson Dual 
Duplicators are operating at posts 
all over the globe. Tomorrow their 
advantages will be available to you. 
Remember, the Davidson repro- 
duces from offset plates, type, elec- 
trotypes, and rubber plates, and 
only a Davidson can give you all 
this in one machine. 





DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1024-60 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


* * BUY WAR BONDS * * 


This FREE booklet tells the complete 
story of the Davidson . . . shows how it 
can save you money ... and includes 


samples of its work. Write for your copy. 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 


Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 


PRODUCE IT ON 
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Who Is the Man Who Taught You Most? 

















Lae ABOUT that question a bit, your sketch. lo get started, haul out 
Mr. Rotarian. Was he your first boss? your March, 1944, copy of Tur RoTartan The Rules 
Your old Army sergeant? ... Your and see how Sir Norman Angell told his 1. Contest is open to all Rotarians 
1 . * : to t 2 | on 
ighest competitor? . . . or maybe your — story of the man who taught him most. — (Bee “The Man Who Taught 
lad? It may give you an idea. Me —~ snes Seeiail 
. 7: : , } anuscript o limit on num 
Then write a little story about him, This contest is open to all Rotarians ber of words. Use any kind of paper 
Fi elling, in your own way, just how he everywhere in the world—but to them P a wate Se one See SNe. FEEe 
elped you. Enter what you write in only. Contest entries must be in the to get the words down legibly , 
: 1 > . - . eo "lace oul any " ification, ane 
our magazine’s Man-Who-Taught-Me- hands of the Contest Editor on or before Rotary Club name on first sheet of 
P " 7 . " . ( : ome » manuscript | 
Yost Contest. If yours is adjudged the September 1, 1944. So... 4 ad the s "Deadline: Sept. 1. 1944 (date 
est entry submitted, you will be awarded rules—and start in!—Tue Epirors. entries due Contest Ed.) 
t. . 3 5. Mailing: Address entries to Con- 
e first prize of $100 cash. Second prize test Editor, THe Rotarian Magazine, 
s $75 oo ton O50 on P . 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, III 
Si5 third prize, S00 cash. The Rotarian Ma azine U.S.A. Include return postage | 
How many words may you use? As few 6. Winning entries will become 
ts property of THe Rotarian, which : 
as many as you need. What counts is will hold full rights | 
ie general effectiveness and interest of 3 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, il, USA 
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Comment on ROTARIAN art'cies 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN 


alking tt over 








Book Service for Clubs 
By Masorie Beat 
Secretary and Director 
North Carolina Library Co ssior 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Iam enclosing for you a sample of the 

“Book List” 

here [listing books reviewed each 


which we have prepare 
nonth 
ee. bv Professor John 
[ a ba Mold oe T. Frederick in Tut 

‘ ter ROTARIAN]. Weare 
ten segigpe att pat sending these to li 
brarians who will 
turn them over to 
the Rotary Club for 


the meeting follow 








' 0 . ing the publication 
A Lat rican Speake J 

Lats Qeintentile * ot the magazine 
Jee a) 1 

each month 

Sanat eee pee , 

he Steuart Curry’ Pageant of I h ese il é 
aro 


Laurence B. Scnmeckedier 
Victory at Midway 
t me Griffith Batly Coale 


available to the li 
braries at a rate of 


r these BOW! at Pup 


R Tee Librarian will 5 4 
en for ym 
From approximate 


ly one-fourth of the [North Carolina] 
Rotary Clubs have come requests whic] 
1.000 lists 


70 cents a year [fo 








30 copies a mont 





number now more than 
month. Many more of the Clubs s 
be receiving these lists 

We are hoping that in some sections 
the librarian can send to the Rotary 
Club meeting for display some of the 
books listed, now that we are getting 
out the book list in advance of ofessot 
Frederick’s monthly reviews 


} vel 
nou 


Sergeant Muff at Table 

Relayed by JOHN F. TREMAIN 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Albany, New York 

Who knows, perhaps we may see Se! 
geant Muff on the pages of THe RoTARIAN 
one of these days. 


The above letter accompanicd a ¢ »pine 


from the New York Daily News showing @ 
picture of Sergeant Muff at a meet of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago, Illinois, reproduced 
herewith.—Eps 


Terminology Terminated 

Says D. F. Lincoun, Rotarian 

Funeral Director 

Jamestown, New York 

In the article Eaville—A Typical Ro 
tary Club [February Rotarian], the 
membership of that typical Club is de 
scribed, and included in the typical 
membership is an “undertaker.” 

May I draw your attention to the 
fact that for a period of vears there has 
been a decided trend to the complete 
disuse of the term “undertaker” and 
in its stead has come the definitive 
term “funeral director.” This title is 
significant in that it properly 
nates the individual’s work. The old 
term hardly designated anything. 

You may recall] that the use of the 


desig 


2 


- 


tern ‘mortician Was at one time in 
oduced into the American vocabulary 
(or at least part of it), but the term 

never given thoughtful or general 
solely an 
ndividual’s social effort to dignify the 


ceptance [t proved to be 
business Instead, it provided a good 
base for some additional street jokes 

Will vou please recall the entire is 
sue of the February RovTarian and re- 


“tuneral 


sue it using the designation 
lirector’ as one of the businesses rep 


Club. 
I do not feel that such a request is un- 


resented in the typical Rotary 
reasonable in the face of the serious- 
ness of the error. 

P.S I 


won't hold my breath wait 


ing for the reissue of the February Ro- 


It Was The Day of the Race 
idds ArLo C. GREENAWALT, Rotarian 

Editor, The Round-Up 

El Paso, Texas 

We were celebrating El Dia de la 
Raza (The Day of the Race) in our Club 
when the photo used as the March Ro- 
rARIAN frontispiece was taken. I ken 
well that vou had no room in your brief 
copy space to mention that fact, but, by 
iv leave, I think it merits mention 
and a bit of elaboration. 

First, let me chink a bit more of the 
background. Twin cities, with only an 
international boundary between them, 
El Paso and Ciudad Juarez have a com 
mon history and wilk share a common 
future. They are close, congenial, and 
cooperative. It surprises no one to learn, 


) 





BACK FROM ten months’ service in the South Pacific, “Muft’’ was “Exhibit A” when Sergeant 
John Mehren told members of the Rotary Club of Chicago about the work of dogs in war. 


for 1 


istance, that it was an El Paso } 
tarian who organized the Juarez Ro 
Club and that a Past Secretary of 
El Paso Club is the current Pres 
Both cities 
celebrating America’s Independencs 
on J ly 
tion of Independence of Hidalgo 


of the Juarez Club 


4 and both celebrate the De 


ico’s great liberator, on Septemb« 
And thus it was that, following a 

le Septiembre program which our ( 

had put on for Juarez Rotary, Ji 


returned the program on Octobe 


And what a program it was! \ 
“copy” caught the spirit of it nic 


We we re, as I have said, obser ing 
Dav of the Race.” Ever hear of it? 

El Dia de la Raza had its origi; 
Spain. The founders were Indiano 
Spaniards who had lived in Mexico 
accumulated fortunes, and had retu 
to the mother country to spend the 
of their lives in rest and comfort 
1915, in Barcelona, a group of India 
assembled in the Casa America to 
organize” El Dia de la Raza It 
decided to celebrate that day on Octoh 
12, both in memory of Christopher ( 
lumbus and the Spaniards who o 
inated “The Day In 1917, bv ro 
decree, El Dia de la Raza became 
national holiday of Spain. Today 
celebrated as the great day in all Spa 
ish-speaking countries 

And rightly so. 
Latin-American republics consider the 
discovery of America by Columbus a 
the conquest of the New World by Span 
achievements 


Both Spain and 


iards as the greatest 
Spanish history. Let it be understoo 
that Latin America does not look upo 
Christopher Columbus as 
Colombo, the Italian; rather, they kno 
him as Cristobal Colon, a good Spania 


Cristofors 


—who discovered not only North Ame 
ica, but all the Americas, and who was 
responsible for implanting Western ci, 
ilization in this hemisphere. 

It is time, said Boyd C. Ryan, Ameri 
can Presidente of the Juarez Club, that 
the United States join in the festivities 


Photo: A 
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In common with our neighbors 
South—the 20 Latin-American 
Christopher Columbus also 
ething to us. Since 1792, Co- 


is been celebrated in the 
States after a fashion, and is now 
or semiholiday in 34 States 


Rico With the exception 


s Day, it is the only non- 


liday which we have in com- 
Latin-American friends. 
elebrate this day as the Day 
Americas? It would show the 
ire becoming hemisphere- 
: nerelv in the speeches of 
ts, but in the minds and 
whole people. It would 
st appropriate day on which 
umatize the ever-strength- 
of friendship and interde- 
all the nations of this hem- 
s a fine thought, and one 
1 have our serious consider- 
- 
laqgazine Welcomed India 
I I. F. SHerry, Rotarian 
P.O. No. 467, Yo Po aster 
Sy abe *s 
; o infor of a change 
: You see, 7 ROTARIAN is 
is welcome here in India 
States be propor- 
ice The debates 
ejectees’ Need Friends 
; s R. Brive Jr., Rotarian 
: é Florida Pa Commission 
e. Floridc 
completed reading Carrol 
le in the March ROTARIAN 
for citizens generally to 
sideratiol ») “teen-age re- 
: H ybserv e fine, and 
| ians, if they live up to 
é ould be in tl life, should 
art ina such young 
M Hall’s comments were also 
alley” 1) connection 
ide of « generally 
é lividuals re sed py courts 
or released 1 parole fol- 
: erving of at lea portion 
7 tences. 
e greatest trouble lividuals who 
e violated the law have upon reénter- 
g civilian life is that they have no one 
; 10 to turn to assist them when 
are confronted with some of the 
nplexities of modern life 
Law-abiding citizens do not share 
eir personalities with those individ- 
ils who have run counter to the law, 
who, in many instances, desire to do 
e right thing if given half a chance. 
One never hears of the individual 
ho, on probation or parole, makes 
yood. You only hear of the man or 
3 oman who has been released from 


who has been placed on pro- 


tion without a prison sentence who 


pulls” some bad crime or otherwise acts 


€ 


obation 


ntrary to the right way of life. There 

literally thousands of individuals 
10 have made the grade on parole and 
Many instances have come 
my attention as an associate member 
the Florida Parole Commission where 
elping hand [Continued on page 55] 
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KEY: (Am.) (aM) 


Rotary Meets: 


American Plan; (Eu.) Suropean Pian: 
(8) Summer: (W) Winter. 


CANADA 





A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL—Mount Roya! Hotel 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
NIAGARA FALLS, Canada—Genera!l Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
HAMILTON, Ont.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 
—Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


TORONTO, Ont. —King Edward 
DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 


WINDSOR, Ont. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels Excellent service R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mz Rates Eu. $2.75 up RM Wednesday 12:30 
ARIZONA 

PHOENIX——-CAMELBACK INN Winter Resort, October to 
May Warm dry climate American plan, selected 


clientele. Jack Stewart, Manager Write for booklet. 


TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL New modern, 250 outside 
rooms J. M. Procter N rer Rates Summer, $3-$10; 


Winter, $5-815 RM Wednesday 12:15 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above t juare Chas. A. Stewart, Prop 
Rates, single with batt from $2.50 Excellent cuisine 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





WILLARD HOTEL, 


= 
ROTARY MEETS WED. 12:30 = 
k an 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FLORIDA 

MIAMI—-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
hiet lass family hotel catering to refined clientele, 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 








400 rooms of solid comfort 





im the downtown section. A Dinkler Botel. L. L. Tucker 
Jr.. Res. Mgr. Rates: Bu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 
ILLINOIS 





MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with oath; 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager, RM Friday. 12:15 


MISSOURI 








Be ~*\'HOTEL 
en nnox 


DOWNTOWN ON YOUR DOORSTEP 





NOISE-PROOFED RATES FROM $3.00 








we ¢ Read toVICTORY 


Make the Mayloir your stop for 

pep-restoring sleep and a satisfying 
EGE —you ll push on towerds 

£ % x Victory with renewed vigor ©¢ «@ 


vor HMM ayfaits:. cous 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 











NEW YORK 





saa 7 
Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 


HOTeL| eee 


GRAMERCY| ‘== 
PARK be | & . 


NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GLCORGE HOTEL, 14 East 24th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.) Rotarians receive special attention. 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H, Newton, Mgr 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 

Robert P. Williford, Gen. Mgr. 
Near to every place you 
waat to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with beth from $4.50 





aye. 

























COMFORT 


CUISINE 
CONVENIENCE 








HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 
isiniaialane on Seis 12:15 

















LOUISIANA 
NEW ORL EANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations ‘or | .vOU 
guests. Direction Dinklier Hotels. John J. O'Leary. Vice 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed.. 12:15. 











DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 





NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY 300 rooms modern potes 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler trotels w 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Hu. $2.75 up. 


OHIO 

CINCINNAT!—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's larwest 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned, Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15 








PENNSYLVANIA 








it’s a NEW Bellevue... 


in all but tradition! 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, 

















President 
TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—-HOTEL PEABODY The Souths finest—One 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 roome with bath, downtown ie 


cation, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 





in this directory. 





TO TRAVELLING. ROTARIANS: You will be welcomed at these hotels. 
When registering, let the management know you saw their hotel listed 
They will appreciate it. 


So will YOUR magazine. 
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Most Styles 
$] 2-30 10 $16.50 
Some Higher 


Value remains long after 
price is forgotten. The best shoes, 
fitted at the best stores, are your 


best buy per mile 


STACY- ADAMS 


Shoemakhers Zince 1875 

















‘Tomorrow? 


“Gl free enterprise prevail? 

“Gill there be religious tolerance on 
intolerance? 

“Gl racial prejudices grow or dis- 
appear? 

Will labor-management bog down 
before selfish-interest blocs? 

“ill commerce and industry be re- 
stricted or expanded into a world 
wide renaissance? 


The answer is in what each of us 
thinks and does. Do-nothing 
wailers will be with us always, 
but they are the small minority. 
The pioneering spirit that made 
America the envy of the world 
still runs strong in our veins. A 
new industrial era is already well 
under way in which thermoplas- 
tics is carving a leading place in 
tomorrow's Civilization. 


"One ship sails east, and another 
west, 

By the selfsame winds that blow; 

| It isn't the gales, but the set of the 
sails 

That determine which way we go” 


5 
Netdé GYS cn 


4618 West Huron St., Chicago 44, III. 
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What Your Dues Do 


Membership ‘fees’ in your Rotary Club include a per 
capita tax which helps to promote a program of world 
service .... No. 9 in ‘Little Lessons in Rotary.’ 


—— 








ROTARY CLUI 


ponsor Boy 


3 dues vary. Clubs that 
Scout troops, for example 

iy assess larger dues than those that 
lo not Some Clubs pay all expenses of 
their delegates (one to each 50 mem- 
bers) to the International Convention: 
ome pay but a portion. But all Rotary 
Clubs have one common element in their 
a per capita tax for each member 
payable to Rotary Internation _ In 
general, the tax amounts to $4.50 (also 


dues 


$1.50 subscription to THE RovTarian is 
equired in USCNB). 

This per capita tax powers tl 
vheel For 1945-44 the Board of Dire« 
has estimated that it and other 
ources of revenue comparatively minor 
ill total some $800,000. This sum has 


e cogged 


been budgeted under nearly 50 majo 
which reflect the \ 


character of Rotary itself. 


orld-wide 


eadings, 
Where does the money go? 
\ large part of it goes for the promo 
tion of services to Clubs, Governors, of 
ficers, and Committeemen; publicity and 
printing of the Of 
ficial Directory and informative pam 
hlets; and the operational ex 
cidental to these services. 
Another major item in the budget is 
the amount paid to District Governors— 
there are currently 139 of them—for 
travelling and clerical expenses. An al 
lotment is also made for the expense of 
their training at the International As 
semblies. 


program services: 


} 


pense in 


Expenses incurred by the President, 
the Directors, the Committees, and other 
representatives of Rotary International 
in the performance of their duties are 
provided for in the budget. 

Apportionments are made to advance 
the work of Rotary through Institutes 
of International Understanding, 
broadcasts, field service to Clubs, and 
the organization of new Clubs. 


radio 


The $1.50 subscriptions to THe Rortar- 
IAN and the revenue from advertising 
are sufficient to meet the cost of publica- 
tion—the purchase of manuscripts, sal- 
aries of staff members, printing, and 
other costs. 

There are many other services per- 
formed—too many to list here, since this 
is at best only a sketchy lesson in Rotary 
finance. For detailed information, see 
the Auditor’s Report of October, 1943, 
a copy of which was mailed to every 
Rotary Club. It should be evident from 
this brief survey, however, that the basic 
part of membership dues—the per capita 
tax—is invested so that its dividends are 
mmeasurable 

& X x 
Readers wishing further opportunity 
o read articles in. Spanish will find 
it in Revista Rorartia, published monthly 
in that language. A year’s 
the Americas is $1.50 


; 


subscription 


LAS CUOTAS en los Rotary c] 
rian. Los clubes que patrocinan cu 
de ninos exploradores, por ejemplo 
den requerir cuotas mas altas que 
que no lo hacen. Algunos clubes pag 
todos los gastos de sus delegados ( 
por cada 50 socios) a la convencion int 
nacional; otros pagan sdlo una pa 
Pero en todas las cuotas de Rotary cl 
hay un elemento comun: la cuota pe 
pita que por cada socio pagan a Rot 
International. En general, la cuota 
de $4.50 (también es obligatoria la 
—_ idn de $1.50 a “The Rotarian 

CTs). 

E sta cuota per capita mueve la rue 
dentada. Para 1943-44 la junta direct 
ha caleulado que dicha cuota y ot 
fuentes de ingresos relativamente me! 
res produciran en total unos 800.000 | 
lares. Esta suma se ha distribuido en « 
presupuesto bajo cerca de 50 rubros 1 
yores, que reflejan el caracter mun 
le Rotary mismo. 

~ Adonde va este dinero? 
Una gran parte se destina a atenc 
servicios a clubes, gobernadores, func 
narios vy miembros de comité; a servici 
de publicidad y programas; a la impr 
sidn del directorio oficial Vv de folletos 
formativos; y a los gastos incidentale 
de estos servicios. 

Otro rengl6n importante del pre 
puesto es la cantidad pagada a los gobs 
actualment 
139—para gastos de viaje y de oficin 
También existe una partida correspo 
diente a los gastos de instrucci6n « 


nadores de distrito—hay 


dichos gobernadores en las asambleas it 
ternacionales. 

El presupuesto comprende los gasto 
del presidente, los directores, los comite 
y otros representantes de Rotary Inte 
national, en el desempeno de sus fu 
ciones. 

Hay partidas para el fomento de 
obra de Rotary a través de institutos « 
comprension internacional, radiodifusio 
nes, visitas a clubes y la organizacion «« 
nuevos clubes 

Las suscripciones de $1.50 a “The Ro 
tarian”, y los ingresos por concepto de 
anuncios, son suficientes para cubrir los 
gastos de la publicacién—compra de a1 
ticulos, sueldo del personal, impresion 
etc. 

Se suministran muchos servicios—«ce 
masiados para detallarlos aqui, puest: 
que ésta, cuando mucho, es una leccion 
a grandes rasgos de la vida econémica 
de Rotary. Para mayores detalles véas¢ 
el informe de los contadores publicos «c« 
octubre de 1943, del cual se envi6é un 
ejemplar a cada Rotary club. Resulti 
claro, sin embargo, a base de este breve 
estudio, que la parte fundamental de las 
cuotas que pagan los socios—la cuota 
per capita—se invierte de tal modo que 
sus dividendos son inconmensurables. 
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Presenting This Month— 


VeRA MICHELES DEAN. Born in St, Peters- 
burg. Russia, she was educated both in 


pointed research direc- 
tor for the Foreign Poli- 
cy Association, she trav 
elled extensively 
through Europe gather- 
ing material for her re- 
ports Her books and 
some of her pamphlets 
have seen several edi 
tions and she has writ 





ten for many leading 


Dean 


magazines 

F. J. Osporn, a Past President of the 
Welwyn Garden City, England, Rotary 
Club, became interested in town and 
country planning during the reconstruc- 
tion period following World War I. From 
1919 to 1936 he was housing and estate 
manager for his home city, is now hon 
orary secretary of the Town and Country 
Planning Association 

ROTARIAN ELMER T. PETERSON, formerly 
editor of the Wichita, Kansas, Beacon 
and of Better Homes and Gardens, is at 
present associate editor of the Daily Okla 
homan and a member of the Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, Planning Commission. He 
has written several works on Western 
land development, is a long-time contribu- 
tor to THE ROTARIAN 

JUAN ANTONIO Rios, 
President of the Repub 
lic of Chile, has long 
been a dominant figur 
in his nation’s political 
life Prior to his elec 
tion in 1942, which he 
describes as a “triumph 
of the democratic ideal 
and ...a reaffirmation 
of continental solidari 
ty,” he was twice the president of his 
party and four times a member of the 
National Congress, and had held numer- 
ous appointive as well as elective govern- 
mental posts. He is now an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Santiago 
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her native country and in the United 
States, receiving her master’s degree at 
Yale, her doctor's at Radcliffe She be- 
came an American citizen in 1928, Ap- 
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A Prayer 








Dear Lord 

Lest | continue 

My complacent way; 

Help me to remember 
Somewhere out there 

A man died for me today. 


As long as there be war; 
| then must 
Ask and answer 


Am | worth dying for? 


This poem is from the Perth Amboy (New 
Jersey) Bulletin. The photograph, from 
Sovfoto, was transmitted by a radio process, 
giving it a remarkable etchinglike quality. 




















Chile Wants M 


By Juan Antonio Rios 


President, Republic of Chile 


I. WAS in the year 1921, when 
[| was serving my country as 
Charge d’ Affaires and Consul Gen- 
eral in Panama and the Canal 
Zone, that I received an invitation 
to attend a meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Panama City, the capital 
yf Panama. 

At that time I knew little about 
Rotary. I did not know the nature 
of the functions performed nor the 

nds pursued by this organization 
vhich is now so widely known 
and appreciated throughout the 
entire civilized world. The invita- 
tion, which I accepted, proved val- 
uable to me, therefore, in the rev- 
elation it afforded of the activities 
of a select group of citizens who 
ire inspired by noble and altruis- 
tic purposes and guided by unique 
rganizational methods and objec- 
tives. 

[ learned that Rotary Clubs en- 
listed in their ranks men who are 
daily devoted to the most diversi- 
fied of work activities. I discov- 
ered, too, that in order to create 
fellowship among these men, no 
attention is paid to differences in 
their social, political, and religious 
I also learned that the 
general purposes which motivate 
Club activities are a common con- 

rn for the improvement of indi- 
vidual and collective welfare 
through promotion of the ideals of 
humanity, a desire for the ad- 
vancement and general welfare of 
their country, and the desire for 
personal progress. 

Having gained this knowledge, 
[ was pleased to accept the invita- 
tion to participate in the work of 
the Panama City Rotary Club as 
an active member. In view of the 
functions I was then performing, 
my Club assigned to me certain 
responsibilities in the field of in- 
ternational relations. 

Ever since that time I have fol- 
lowed, with lively interest, the 
work of Rotary in Chile. Just last 
year I was the recipient of new 
Rotary honors when the Club at 


ideology. 
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ore Rotary Clubs 


So says its President, who has known the movement 
for 20 years and here cites reasons for its growth. 


Santiago, Chile, invited me to be- 
come an honorary member. 

My interest in the Rotary move- 
ment, which now dates back more 
than 20 years, has caused me to 
accept with great pleasure this op- 
portunity of addressing all Rotar- 
ians. I know that I address a 
group of citizens who come from 
the most diversified sectors of hu- 
man activity to this common 
ground for the purpose of consid- 
ering the problems concerning the 
general welfare. 

I see in the organization of Ro- 
tary, in the diversity of personal 
activities of its members, in the 
fact that its members are enter- 
prising, hard-working citizens, 
and, above all, in its ability to 
overlook political, social, and re- 
ligious differences of its members 
—I see in Rotary a very close ap- 
proximation of what I have 
wished to achieve in the Govern- 
ment of my country. 

I, too, have surrounded myself 
with hard-working men, citizens 
who represent the most varied 
methods of generating social en- 
ergy, workers whose experience 
has been formed through associa- 
tions in widely diversified sections 
of the country. And I have omit- 
ted all consideration regarding 
their own political and religious 
ideologies. 

Fully incorporated as we, the 
Chileans, are in the international 
structure, the present world crisis 
—which affects all classes of col- 
lective life—also affects us-in a di- 
rect and total manner. In times 
of normalcy it is appropriate that 
political, social, and other. differ- 
ences be examined in full liberty 

Such differences should be al- 
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lowed to utilize, in their manifes- 
tations, the 

State and the Government. But 
in extraordinary periods, such as 
the present, there are other con 
siderations and problems that are 
more important. Today there are 
more essential collective require- 
ments than those of personal dif 
ferences or interests. In such 


expressions of the 


times it is necessary and urgent 
that the Government and its men 
put temporarily aside objects of 
dispute and redress which divide 
and weaken. The organization of 
a strong defensive system requires 
complete national unity. 


[. IS the similarity that I see be 
tween the structure of my Govern- 
ment and the manner in which 
Rotary groups are formed which 
causes me to speak about these 
problems. I am sure that they are 
as interesting to you as they are to 
me, inasmuch as they are prob- 
lems confronting the world com- 
munity. 

The highest homage I can pa\ 
to Rotary is to express my desire 
that the institution may extend in 
our country to the remotest cor- 
ners of its territory*; that it may 
gather in each city and town men 
of goodwill, men of modern spirit 
and of solid intellectual and moral 
culture; that its work may prove 
exemplary so that the Chilean Ro- 
tary groups may gradually gather 
that most valuable reserve of citi- 
zenry which will guarantee solid- 
ity and stability in the social struc- 
ture of the Republic. 





*Chile has 96 out of the 644 Rotary Clubs 
in Latin America—more in ratio to popu 
lation than any other country in the world 
except the United States of America 
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town conse soe AL, WE KAALTENBORN says 


lantic, the Caribbeat 
the South Atlantic as well as ov: 
the Central, South, and So 
Pacific. In December I « 
20,000 miles of the Pacifi 


Consider a secret air base like 
day , I have aes - aarren Ascension Island in the 
ons pede ‘ : “4 niddle of the South Atlantic 
Panama, Hawaii, the Solomo viens War nush-hush ~~. ak 

Fyerywhere I found one do! week a5. there ad ~~ anergy 
inant problem transportation Pilate a enmnecgaee me. the 
Ree MG aes sleet: daiiien: few inhabitants rig devices to 
fransport. The Navy's job is to catch rain. Water for the troops 


, must be distilled out of sea watel 
transport fire power and bombing - 
That takes machinery, spare parts, 


power. The Army adds the tran 


‘ as operators, gasoline, and oil. Was 
port of land striking power to thi 
pe it better to transport fresh wate! 
other two. The actual fighting 
to Ascension or better to set up a 
incidental to transport. On a a 
distilling plant? A nice problem 
mall proportion of the m«¢ 


: in logistics, which was answered 
uniform ever get to fight 


by setting up a distilling plant 


Lagt Spring as I followed the But aft Paley ae 
jut after learning just how much 
Army air route to Afri ind BJ 
gasoline it takes to produce one 
watched the vast stream of sup : 
' . a ah gallon of fresh water, I’m sure 
plies that left the United State ; 
; that Hitler’s submarine menace 
become a mere trickle as it neares 


ind not transport economy dic 
tated the decision. 
The first thing you learn about 


the fighting front in Africa, I re 
alized for the first time why « 
thing depends upon what 


, var transport is that cost doesn’t 
Army man Calls logistic 


count Which means that most 
wartime transport routes and 





methods will have to be changed 
ibandoned, or subsidized when 
the war is over. 

Let me give you one example 
In December I flew from San 
Francisco, California, to Pearl 
Harbor in a PB2Y3R. That means 
‘patrol bomber, second type, built 
by Consolidated, third revised 
transport.” It is the Coronado fly- 
ing boat modified for transport 
purposes by NATS (Navy Air 
Transport Service). It has foun 
1,200-horsepower engines and has 
a cruising speed of about 150 miles 
in hour. 

We left San Francisco with a 
gross weight of 68,000 pounds, of 
which exactly 4,000 pounds was 
useful load. Which means that it 
took 16 tons of plane, crew, gaso 
line, and oil to transport one ton 
of mail, cargo, and passengers 
lust make a quick calculation and 
isk vourself how long a commer- 
cial airline could operate on any 
such basis. And don’t forget to 
add wages, maintenance, and in- 
surance for the crew, as well as 


FIRST to broadcast from a battle- 
field (the Spanish War, 1936) was 
Author Kaltenborn (right), shown 
“on location” in the South Pacific 


apital and de preciation 
charges for the plane. 

Of course, this is an ex 
treme example. Flying boats a 
notoriously uneconomical unt 
they get to be as big as Glenn Ma 
tin’s Mars—the world’s largest op 
erating airplane. As it took off last 
January On its inaugural flight 
naval service over this same 1 

California to Hawaii—the M: 
weighed 141,800 pounds. Its c: 
go load weighed 13,800 pound 
This means about 11 tons of shi) 
and crew for every ton of cargo | 
figure that would have been muc! 
reduced. had cargo replaced the 2 
passengers which the big ship car 
ried also). Quite a difference, a 
any rate, between that and thi 
ratio of 16 to 1 on the PB2Y3R 
but still not the Mars best. 

Prior to its Hawaii flight, th: 
Mars had made a test run 
Brazil and back, and on the r¢ 
turn leg it weighed 148,500 pound 
and carried a 35,000-pound cargo 
That’s close to 3 to 1! No won i 
der, then, that the U. S. Nav : 
told the Glenn L. Martin Compan 
to rush 20 Mars cargo flying boat 
to immediate completion. If, 
now seems probable, it puts then 
on the 2,450-mile jump betwee 
San Francisco and Pearl Harbo: 
they will do much to break thi 
bottleneck of the air-transport 
system in the Pacific. 

Aviators tell me, however, that 
commercially self-supporting post 
war over-Pacific jumps ought t 
be no more than 1,000 sea mile 
each. On longer jumps the gaso 
line load is too big and the pai 
load too small. That is where pol 
itics must begin to catch up wit! 
economics. Get out your map o! 
the Pacific and see what that 
1,000-mile limit or something lik« 
it would mean in the way of r¢ 
quired islands and air bases. 

It suggests first the need for a 
floating refueling base of som«¢ 
kind halfway between the Golde: 
Gate and the Island of Oahu. It 
underscores the need for an ex 
tension of the 50-year agreement 
between Great Britain and th 
United States for landing rights 
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Dwarfing Mars! 


You gasped when you read recently 
of the "Mars''—weight 141,800 pounds 








yn the Canton, Phoenix, Washing- 
ton, Fanning, and Christmas Is- 
It makes highly desirable 

or Uncle Sam a continuing right 
ise airfields he has just com- 
leted in the British Gilbert 
land Perhaps in exchange, 
nding rights could be given on 
he Marshall, Caroline, and Mari- 


nas Islands, which soon will be 
taken over from the Japanese; 
that is, if the Marshalls and Caro- 
nes are annexed by the United 
States and a joint Pacific power 
trusteeship is set up over certain 
other islands, as was proposed tas! 


January by Walter Nash. New 
Zealand’s Minister to the U.S.A 

\ir and sea bases on New Cale- 
donia, the New Hebrides, the 
Ellice Islands, and the Fiji Islands 
ill also have an important role 
Pacific intercourse 
mong nations, which would be 
facilitated by making them per- 
manently accessible. After seeing 
the construction miracles wrought 
in all those places, I am quite 
certain that when peace comes, 
America will not be content to 
pull up stakes and forget them 
ind their bearing on the trans 
portation problems of the Pacific 

Every Pacific steppingstone 
used before the war and every one 


in postwar 
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—flying a 13,800-pound load from Cali- 
fornia to Hawaii. But Glenn L. Martin, 
who built it, has drafted the super fly- 
ing ship pictured above which, with the 
"'Mars,"’ won for him the American De- 
sign Award. 

This new ship will weigh 250,000 
pounds and will be able to carry 102 
passengers, each with 80 pounds of lug- 
gage, AND 25,000 pounds of mail and 





cargo from the United States to 

London in 13 hours. Tell that to 

those who think man has reached 

the limit of his inventiveness! 
Inventor Martin's career has been 

as meteoric as the airplanes he 

creates. Self-trained, he 

has risen to the top of 

his profession. Rotarians ‘a 

of Middle River, Mary- ls, Ft 

land, know him as an (-( ~- y) 

honorary member of —_ 

their Club. His home M4, 


is in near-by Baltimore. 


“ 








now in use will have its place in 
tomorrow’s air-transport world 
In mid-December I left Australia 
on Wednesday, Pearl Harbor on 
Thursday, and San Francisco on 
Friday. Even so! stopped a night 
and a day in Hawaii and a day on 
the Pacific Coast to prepare and 
air special radio broadcasts. Five 
thousand miles in 48 hours will be 
routine after the war 

On the Pacific Ocean the high 
speed of modern planes makes it 
economical to utilize those routes 
and airports which provide favor- 
able winds. That is why the long- 
est way around is often the quick 
est way home. Which means that 
landing places must be available 
on many tiny atolls which are 
only pin points on the map, but 
which may be essential way sta- 
tions for aerial transport. 

French New Caledonia would 
be an ideal postwar air and naval 
base. It has an excellent climate 


and an ideal harbor, and millions 
have been invested in building air 
bases and naval installations. The 
French Governor of New Caledo 
nia told me that he hoped the 
United States would maintain its 
air and naval base in the postwar 
period. The island needs capital 
to develop its rich mineral re- 
sources, and American financial 
coéperation would be welcome 
The French, naturally, wish to 
preserve their national sovereign- 
ty. I see no reason why complete 
control of necessary military and 
naval installations could not be 


reconciled with the maintenance’ 


of full French political control and 
‘complete respect for all Frenci 
interests 

In facing the problems of post- 
war air transport it must be rec- 
ognized that airlines of all na- 
tions, except the United States, 
will be Government controlled 
But no private corporation can 
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WOODEN SHIPS were built to meet emergencies of World War I 


in peacetime. 


compete commercially against 
Governments, though Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways came pretty close to 
doing it successfully in the prewat 
period when it had State Depart 
ment support to surmount difficul 
ties. Despite that, Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy developed 20,000 
miles of airlines in the Western 
Hemisphere. If Pan-American 
had tried to compete with the sub 
sidized British, French, and Dutch 
Imperial air projects across the 
Near East to the Far East, it 
would have failed 

Like it or not, the United State 
will be forced to follow suit and 
to use its economic, political, and 
diplomatic power to give its ail 
lines their competitive chance in 
the postwar period. As matters 
now stand, the airfields it has 
built on foreign soil must be aban 
doned within six months after the 
war's end. If there is to be recip 
rocal use of all available airport 
facilities on international routes— 
each nation asking for no more 
than it is willing to give—plans 
should be laid now. 

Cutthroat competition is always 
ruinous, and it would be so if 
American lines engaged in it to 
get foreign business. Nor are 
complete monopolies, in my opin- 
ion, the answer to the problem 
Why could not one company have 
a preéminent position in the Pa 
cific, another in the North Atlan 
tic, a third in the South Atlantic 
a fourth overland into Latin 
America? All these companies 
could then make reciprocal ar- 
rangements among’ themselves 
and with companies of other lands 
for the use of another’s facilities 
There should be some middle 
ground between monopoly and 
unbridled competition, between 
Government control and the ab 
sence of all Government super 


THE VICTORY SHIP (shown above) has 
more postwar possibilities than do Liberty 
ships (below), believes Author Kaltenborn 
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but didn't prove useful 
Those pictured above are a few of many that later were destroyed by fire. 


vision Regulated competition 
eems to me to be the sensible 
answer. 

[ am much more optimistic 
about the future of America’s in- 
ternational airlines than about its 
shipping. But lessons should be 
from experience. You 
remember how, after the 
First World War, Uncle Sam re- 
fused to sell Hog Island ships. 
They were to provide a merchant 
marine to dominate the trade of 
the seven seas! But it was soon 
and sadly learned that a ship built 
for a wartime emergency could 
not be operated at a profit in 
peacetime, so the great war fleet 
was left to rot up the Hudson and 
elsewhere 


learned 
may 


Tax Liberty ships of World War 
[tf are better than the wooden 
hulks of World War I, but they 
can hardly meet tomorrow’s com- 
petitive demands on well-estab- 
lished routes. If | had my way, 
[| would sell them to the Greeks 
the Yugoslavs, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, Poles, Danes, Latin Ameri- 
cans, and others who can operate 
them at a profit, restore them to 
the world’s severed trade routes, 
and hasten reconstruction. Uncle 
Sam would do better to rely on 


the larger, faster Victory ship 
which he can operate econon 
cally. 

Ships and railroads will conti) 
ue to transport most passenge: 
and freight for many years t 
come. Even large air transport 
carry less weight and fewer pa 
sengers than the modern freight 
car or passenger car. One mod 
ern locomotive can haul 100 cai 
and one large freighter carries th¢ 
contents of several trainloads of 
freight. 

Air enthusiasts like to project 
the future on the basis of what 
has happened since 1903. As ons 
who has been air-minded since | 
took my first plane ride in 1910, | 
hate to confess my own disillu- 
sionment. Two years ago I stil 
believed that air transport could 
win the war. Now, after seeing 
what war consumes, I know that 
air transport ‘cannot service, the 
most minor land offensive. It can 
carry passengers halfway around 
the world in little more than two 


days and two nights. It car 
transport key materials ove) 
oceans and continents in a few 


hours. But large freight and pas 
senger movements will continue 
to be seabound and earthbound 
for a long, long time. That under- 
scores the need for sea bases as 
well as air bases in many distant 
parts of the world. 

Air transport has wrought mir 
acles since this war began. But 
we shall serve the interests of ail 
power all the better if we view air, 
land, and sea transport problems 
as one related whole, putting 
planes, trains, trucks, ships, into 
the picture where they fit best. 
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THRIFT 


to Fight 
Inflation 


By Jan Christiaan Smuts* 


Prime Minister, Union of South Africa 


Tova: there is general monetary prosperity in 


South Africa and we must find ways and means of 
couraging the consumer from spending and rather 
courage him to save. Just as our industry and agri- 
lture have been converted te war production, so the 

rdinary man and woman must be converted to war 
msumption. Their codperation and understanding, 
the Government wartime control, is 


1 addition to 
| to effect this conversion 

The rapid pace of Government spending indicates 
hat we are making a great contribution to the war 
effort. Huge sums are being paid to producers of war 
to the workers in our factories, to our armed 
, and to the farmers in our fields. 

Income is plentiful, while civilian goods are scarce 
This gives rise to an economic paradox. As a rule, the 
man-in-the-street has plenty of money, yet he cannot 

pend freely in his purchase of goods. If he spends too 

freely, he will immediately send up prices, to his own 
disadvantage and to the general detriment of the 
country. 

Not until people realize this fact, not until they ap- 
preciate that the high living standards that ordinarily 
go with high earnings are not possible in wartime, will 
we be able to keep our economy on a safe basis. 

Today most of our production goes to the battlefield, 
here and abroad, instead of to the market place. 

In years of peace most of the income earned is 
matched by a corresponding flow of goods and services 
available for your money and my money. The situ- 
ation, however, is drastically altered in a war period. 
In fact, as more is earned from war production, pro- 
portionally less goods are available to the ordinary 
consumer, and prices for such goods therefore rise 
higher. 

[It is this difference between supply and demand 
which is the basic cause of inflation in wartime. The 
difference cannot be corrected from the supply side 
without shifting from war to nonwar production. It 


+ ; ] 
aterlal, 


rorce 





* This article is a oo ion of the address of General Smuts before 
the Rotary Club of Pretoria, Union of South Africa, commemorat 
ing the 24th anniversary of the National Thrift Movement. Pre- 
siding was C. J. Sibbett, Past Rotary District Governor, chairman 
of the Movement since its inception under whose direction 55 mil- 
lion Union Loan Certificates have been purchased.—Ep1rors 
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IN THE BOER WAR (1899-1902) he led his people—descendants of 
Dutch settlers—against the British, Now, at age 74, he is in his 
fourth year as the Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa. 


would mean that we would have to reduce our produc- 
tion of armaments and war services and increase our 
production of consumer goods 

The difference can be corrected, however, and the 
threat of inflation countered if measures are adopted 
to reduce our demand proportionally with the reduc- 
tion in available supplies. Unless this is done, eco- 
nomic forces will correct the matter for us by causing 
sharply rising prices. 

This is the issue that we face today 
tive resources have been mobilized and converted to 
wartime production. We must, therefore, take bold 
steps to convince the people of the necessity of reduc- 
ing consumption to a wartime pattern also. We must 
become thrift-conscious. It will need great efforts on 
the part of all of us. The effort will, however, be well 
rewarded if inflation is prevented. 

Thrift is at all times one of the cornerstones of na- 
tional welfare and prosperity, but at a time like the 
present the citizen who practices thrift is not only 
helping himself by laying up treasure for the future 
and preparing himself to meet the contingencies of 
life, but is also performing a most valuable public serv- 
ice; for the country as a whole derives increased sta- 
bility from the fact that a large proportion of its cit- 
izens become in effect shareholders in the State and 
help in maintaining normal economic conditions. 


Our produc- 
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T... CLOSER the United Na 
tions draw to military victory 
over Germany and Japan, the 


more urgent becomes the question 
whether we shall succeed in mak 


ing use of our victory to achieve 


postwar stability. It becomes in 
creasingly clear that there will be 
no sharp dividing line between 
war and peace. The war itself is 
shaping the future world order 

Today people all over the globe 
are more keenly aware than in 
1919 of the need for some kind of 
world organization. At the same 
time they have fewer illusions 
than in 1919, and few expect to 
achieve Utopia once hostilities are 
over. They study blueprints of 
world order. But, meanwhile, they 
see the need of cementing the 
common interests developed dur 
ing the war—so that we may carry 
over into the postwar period the 
machinery of collaboration created 
to meet wartime needs. 

No matter how much the United 
Nations may differ in their polit 
ical systems, historic traditions, 
and view of life, they are all con 
cerned with such immediate prob- 
lems as food, health, relief, and 
education. By working together 
on these urgent problems they are 
learning how to adjust themselves 
to each other’s methods, how to 
reach practicable compromises, 
how to subordinate their national 
ambitions and desires to the wel- 
fare of the international commu- 
nity. 

Over the long haul, we may well 
discover that this “know-how” of 
working together with other na- 
tions that we have acquired at 
such great cost in blood and toil 
is more important in the building 
of the postwar world than any de 
tailed plans of world government 
This does not mean, however, that 
we should be indifferent to such 
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plans. For, whatever may prove 
to be their weaknesses in practice, 
they have one great virtue: they 
crystallize the trends of thought 
that are developing in wartime 
among the United Nations, and 
stimulate further thinking among 
men and women in all walks of 
life on crucial issues of our times 
This, in itself, is highly important. 

All our planners, irrespective of 
difference in their views, agree on 
the need for inter- 
national collabora- 
tion. They all 
therefore start 
from the premise 
that the United 
States will play an 
active part in post- 
war reconstruction. Of the vari 
ous plans presented to the Ameri- 
can public so far, the three 
worked out in greatest detail are 
the B,H, plan, the Streit plan, and 
the Culbertson plan. 

The B.H, plan, so called, takes 
its name from the fact that it is 
embodied in the Senate resolution 
introduced (March 16, 1943) by 
Senator Joseph H. Ball, of Minne- 
sota, and his three colleagues, 
Burton, of Ohio; Hatch, of New 
Mexico; and Hill, of Alabama— 
two Republicans and two Demo- 
crats. It proposes that the United 
States take the initiative in calling 
meetings of representatives of the 
United Nations to form an organi- 
zation of the United Nations with 
specific and limited authority. 
The functions of such an organiza- 
tion would be as follows: 

1. To assist in coérdinating and fully 
utilizing the military and economic re- 
sources of all member nations in the 
prosecution of the war against the 
Axis 

2. To establish temporary adminis 
trations for Axis-controlled areas of 
the world as these are occupied by 
United Nations forces, until such time 
as permanent Governments can be es- 
tablished. 

3. To administer relief and assist 
ance in economic rehabilitation in ter- 
ritories of member nations needing 
such aid and in Axis territory occupied 
by United Nations forces. 


Streit 
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4. To establish procedures and n 
chinery for peaceful settlement of d 
putes and disagreements between na 
tions. 

5. To provide for the assembly 
maintenance of a United Nations m 
tary force and to suppress by im 
diate use of such force any future 
tempt at military aggression by ar 
nation. 

The resolution also states that 
the Senate should further advise 
that “any establishment of suc! 
United Nations organization pro 
vide machinery for its mod 
fication, for the delegation o 
additional specific and _ limited 
functions to such organization 
and for admission of other nation 
to membership, and that member 
nations should commit themselves 
to seek no territorial aggrandize 
ment.” 

Of the three plans under co! 
sideration the B.H. plan comes 
closest to the ac 
tual development 
of relations among 
the United Na 
tions. Today the 
United Nations 
are pooling thei: 
resources of man 
power, shipping 
raw materials, foodstuffs, and in- 
dustrial production to win the 
war. So far, however, they have 
evolved little political machinery 
beyond the conferences held be 
tween the great powers at Mos- 
cow, Cairo, and Teheran. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill, apparently, have 
taken the view that the urgent 
tasks of war can be accomplished 
most effectively through two 
kinds of collaboration—great pow- 
er conferences on problems of po- 
litical and military strategy, and 
conferences of all the United Na- 
tions, large and small, on such 
problems as food (at Hot 
Springs)* and relief ‘at Atlantic 
Citv).* 


*See Setting the Pattern for Peace, by 
James T. Shotwell, August, 1943, Rorartian. 

+See Helping People to Help Them- 
selves, by Francis B. Sayre, March, 1944, 
ROTARIAN. 
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would differ from Mr. 
primarily concerning the 
which it would be advis- 

to form a United Nations Po- 
Council. As the prospect of 
in Europe at least, grows 
remote, however, it seems 
.dvisable that Britain, the 

1 States, Russia, and China 
rive concrete assurance to 

ill nations that they do not 
to stop with the formation 

1 four-power directorate, or 
ear alliance,” to use Walter 
inn’s phrase. The best form 
concrete assurance would be 
eation now, before the end 

the war, of a United Nations 
’olitical Council in which the baf- 
ng problems of di ted borders, 
liberated 
( the future of colonies, and 
yn could be discussed. If ex- 
ice of the Relief Conference 
Atlantic City offers any cri- 


I 


Governments 


tel uch a Council could be set 
p without the need, in the imme- 
liate future, of working out a con- 
titution of world government. 


he past Clarence K. Streit, 
t-known spokesman for the 
Federal Union, and his 
upporters have urged the imme- 
liate formation of a union between 
the English-speaking peoples 
Britain, the British Dominions, 
and the United States), together 
vith peoples of other countries 
vhich share their views in greater 
or lesser measure. This union was 
ntended to provide a nucleus for 
the eventual for- 
mation of a uni- 
versal organiza- 
tion through the 
‘ gradual admission 
z of other nations to 
membership. Mr. 
Streit has drawn 
inspiration for his 
plan from the ex- 
perience of the 13 American col- 
onies in forming ‘‘a more perfect 
union.” From the point of view 
of non-English-speaking peoples 
the Streit plan has been open to 
the criticism that it appeared to 
be primarily a plan for Anglo- 
American Union 
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“Let there be no weak links.” 








Such a plan was sure to arouse 
suspicions in other parts of the 
world, especially those parts now 
under British rule in Asia. Mr. 
Streit also seemed to overlook the 
fact that it would be impossible 
to achieve any degree of stability 
if only countries of similar back- 
ground and political beliefs should 
join forces at the outset. For these 
countrjes might then insist that 
other nations wishing to join their 
union should comply with the par- 
ticular standards they happen to 
have developed. Since the peoples 
of the world differ widely in tra- 
dition, economic development, and 
philosophy of life, such a pro- 
cedure might either indefinitely 
prevent the formation of a world 
organization, or else force non- 
English-speaking peoples to adopt 
Anglo-American institutions 


Little in Nashville en neseca 


whether they are ready for them 
or not. 

It is interesting to note that, 
more recently, supporters of Fed- 
eral Union have gone beyond their 
earlier suggestions, and have pro- 
posed “the formation of an all- 
inclusive organization in which 
the United States, the British 
Commonwealth, China, Russia, In- 
dia, and the other powers known 
as the United Nations should take 
the lead: that this association 
should be organized immediately; 
that it should include in its mem- 
bership as many countries as can 
be induced to join; that it must 
be predicated upon a limitation of 
national sovereignty; and that it 
should contain such elements of 
federalism as are found to be 
practical.” In this revised form 
the Federal Union proposal does 
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not appear to differ fundamentally 
from that advanced by the Ball 
resolution. 

A world federation is suggested 
by Ely Culbertson, distinguished 
bridge player, who is also a long 
time student of international af- 
fairs. According to his plan the 
world would be divided into 11 
regions, each region consisting of 
“one or more sovereign States, to- 
gether with their autonomous pos- 
sessions and colonies, if any 


Fo: example, the American Re 
gional Federation would include 
the United States and all the Latin- 
American republics, to which 
would be added “the territories in 
the Western Hemisphere now held 
by non-American States’’—pre 
sumably Britain, the Netherlands, 
and France; while the Germani 
Regidnal Federation, startling as 
it may sound to those of us who 
have opposed Nazi territorial aspi 
rations, would include Germany, 
the Netherlands, Austria, Den 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Fin 
land, to which would be added the 
Belgian Congo, Angola, and South 
ern Sudan. Each of these 11 
regions, Mr. Culbertson believes, 
“forms a natural economic, psy- 
chological, and geopolitical unit, 
and is so arranged that there is a 
reasonable balance between agri 
culture, industry, and raw mate 
rials.”” Each Regional Federation 
“is held together by its regional 
government.” Here Mr. Culbert- 
son leaves the uneasy suspicion on 
the part of some of his readers 
that this regional government 
would almost inevitably be dom- 
inated by the most powerful na- 
tion in the region—the United 
States in the American region, for 
example; Germany in the German 
region; and so on. 

The World Federation is to come 
into being when two or more Re- 
gional Federations become mem- 
bers. Following a transitional 
period of not more than two years, 
the Provisional Government of 
this Federation is to be automat- 
ically transformed into the Perma- 
nent Government, consisting of 
three branches—executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial. There will also 
be a separate World Equity Court 
to deal “either directly or through 
appointed arbitrators, with all 
treaties and with all economic, po- 
litical, or territorial disputes aris- 
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ing between States or regions or 
involving the World Federation 
Government.” The Permanent 
Government will have at its com- 
mand a World Police, organized 
according to an ingenious quota 
System. 

While Mr. Culbertson’s proposal 
contains many interesting sugges- 
tions, it raises a number of funda- 
mental questions which it fails to 
answer satisfactorily, and creates 
the impression that the author 
was more concerned with working 
out a foolproof system on paper 
than with the human factors in- 
volved in international relations 
And yet it is these human factors, 
which do not always fit into accu- 
rate quotas or categories, that 
will determine the success of any 
paper plans. 

There is, of course, one point of 
departure for the building of world 
order we shall want to bear in 
mind—and that is the League of 
Nations. The fact that the League 
proved unable to prevent the re- 
currence of war has caused many 
people to attack its whole record. 
We have to recognize, however, 
that neither the League of Na- 
tions formed in 1919 nor any other 
international organization we may 
establish in the future will com- 
mand any power other than that 
which member States are willing 
to have it exercise on their behalf. 

The League did accomplish use- 
ful, although limited, work in non- 
political fields such as transporta- 
tion, health, and human welfare 
in general. In these fields it made 
a contribution that will be of value 
in any efforts we may undertake 
to organize the world during and 
after the war. Just as we shall 
benefit by the work of the League 
of Nations, so we shall benefit by 
the experience of other interna- 
tional agencies—for example, the 
International Labor Office, which 
brought together representatives 
of Governments, employers, and 
workers to formulate standards of 
labor, working hours, and wages. 
Even these technical tasks, how- 
ever, were constantly hampered 
during the interwar years by the 
reluctance of the States composing 
the League or belonging to the 
ILO to make any far-reaching po- 
litical and economic decisions, or 
sacrifice one iota of what is called 
“national sovereignty.” 

It would be inadvisable—and 





this is recognized by the wai 
est supporters of the League o! 
Nations—merely to revive the 
League after the war. So man, 
doubts, suspicions, and fears hay: 
become attached to the Gene, 
institution that its postwar effe: 
tiveness could not but be impaired 
But we must, and undoubtedl, 
shall, make use of its experience 
if only to avoid, as far as possible 
the faults and mistakes of the 
League members. Whatever may 
be the machinery of world organ 
ization we create after the war, 
however, it will prove no more 
effective than the League of Na 
tions or the countless alliances of 
previous centuries unless we de 
velop a spirit of willingness to 
make such machinery work. 
Military victory over the Axi 
powers will not automatically pro 
duce this new spirit. If we are to 
take advantage of our victory, we 
shall have to alter our concept 
of relations between nations. And 
that cannot be done by Govern- 
ments alone, no matter how far- 
sighted or beneficent they may 
be. It has to be done by the 
peoples of all the nations con- 
cerned. For in the last analysis it 
is on the will of everyone of us to 
codperate with those who live out- 
side our borders that the effective- 
ness of world organization will de- 


pend. 
ganization of the world 


abounds. Here are a few se- 


note lected references, some fa- 


vorable to and others critical of lead- 


Plans, Pro and Con 


Literature on postwar reor- 


ing proposals: 


From THE ROTARIAN: 

Peace Must Be Enforced, by Allison Ware, 
December, 1943. 

Britain and Postwar Europe, by Richard K 
Law, December, 1943. 

The British Commonwealth after the War, by 
Richard K. Law, November, 1943. 

Passage to the Future, by Louis Adamic, 
March, 1943. 

Organizing the Postwar World (symposium) 
—Nicholas Doman, George Bernard Shaw, 
Clark M. Eichelberger, October, 1942. 

Shall the Next Peace Also Fail?, by Sir 
Norman Angell, March, 1942. 

Union Now? (debate)-——Clarence K. Streit 
vs. Bennett Champ Clark, October, 1940. 
Other Magazines: 

Minimum Agreement, a discussion of the 
B2H2 plan, Time, March 22, 1943. 

A System to Win This War, and the Peace to 
Come, by Ely Culbertson, February, 1943. 

Union of English-Speaking Democracies Now?, 
The Reader's Digest, July, 1941. 

Books: 

Federation—the Coming Structure of World 
Government, edited by Howard O. Eaton 
(University of Oklahoma Press, 1944, $3). 

World Peace Plans, by Julia E. Johnsen, 
(H. W. Wilson, 1943, $1.25). 

On the Threshold of World Order, by Vera 
Micheles Dean (Foreign Policy Association, 
January, 1944, 25 cents). 
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LATIN AMERICANS 
CHORTLE WITH 


By Manuel Hinojosa 


Editor, Revista Rotaria 


4a 
SN'T there so 


somet on the popu- 


ng besides 


fying Latin 


i i¢ 
lestion was put to me by 
y editorial colleagues, as 
discussing what THE Ro- 


hould do to promote an 
ignificance 
\merican Day, April 14. I 
of our common denomi- 
a common ancestry in the 
peninsula (Spain and Por- 


tanding of the 


O music. literature ... and 
é t came to m¢ The answer 

( ntinflas! 
Ve Latin Americans—the poor- 
the richest, from the Rio 


le to the Straits of Magellan 
this comedian 

M I have pondered that 
estion since last March when I 
d to be in Caracas, Vene- 
ela 1d saw streets filled with 
opl ome of them actually in 


ffs, eager to see Cantinflas, 
0 was making his first personal 
pp nce in that country. Why 


uld this descendant of the 

























NEVER BEFORE was there such a Romeo (see cover)—bold and shy, laughable yet pathetic 


Aztec Indians and Spanish col- 
onists captivate his audiences with 
his inimitable buffoonery and his 
ceaseless flow of droll comment? 

One reason is that his humor is 
always in good taste. His grimaces 
have a natural quality bordering 
on the naive. You of course ex- 
pect Cantinflas to be funny—yet 
are always surprised when he is 
That element of suspended expec- 
tation is symbolized by his trou- 
sers when he essays his favored 
role of cargador—the sturdy, 
sweating, undershirted “red cap” 
of Mexican railway stations. A 
rope holds up the pants, but when 
they are worn as only Cantinflas 
wears them, they defy all laws of 


gravity. You constantly expect 





them to drop but they never do! 

Cantinflas’ “patter’—as Eng- 
North 
would call it—is beyond descrip 


lish-speaking Americans 
tion. It runs through his acting 
like the tinkle of an ever present 
mountain brook Suffice to say 
a new verb has been added to the 
Spanish language It is cantin- 
flate—which means to talk o1 
write much but sav nothing 

But comedy and tragedy blend 
without a line of demarcation in 
Cantinflas’ art He shifts gears 
from the comical to the poignant 
and back again without touching 
his clutch. The pathos of Romeo 
and Juliet 
deft but unorthodox portraiture 


Never does hi 


heightened by his 
pontaneity carry 
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{ ALL LATIN AMERICA laughs at this sofa scene in Cantinflas’ movie Ni Sangre, Ni Arena 
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SPANISH-SPEAKING youngsters how! with glee at his lecture to a circus lion . . . and are 
tense with interest as he becomes serious. Note his precariously suspended trousers 























barb You chortle with Cant 
flas, never laugh at a person o1 
type he represents though 


characterization reaches the po 
ol itire 
Perhaps this trait, as mucl 
appeals to the innate gal 
tl ind good taste of most at 
ences. We know in Latin Ameri 


that the day of chivalry is pi 
but we are fond of Don Quixot 
run poking, savored by a bit 
nostalgia, such as Cantinflas pr 
ide SO well 
Only a few years ago Cantinfi 
his real name is Mario More) 
vas an obscure vaudeville 
tor, glad to get a few pesos a da 
Though he came up the hard w 
he managed to learn a little En 
lish and some Russian. The pian 
forte is not unknown to hin 
he can make a guitar speak. A 
he is a baseball fan 

Cantinflas’ face, with its tl 
\ztecan mustaches drooping o 
he corners of his mouth, lends 
self to caricature dear to all Lati 
Americans. Masks which emph 

e Cantinflas’ prognathous ja 
ire popular wherever Latin-Am« 
ican boys play 

While I have never met Ca 
tinflas. I have heard many a tale 
of his human qualities which ar 
quite in keeping with the endeai 
ing traits he shows on the silv: 
screen. For example, when he 
returned to Mexico City after 
triumphant _ personal-appearanc: 
tour, he made two arrivals b 
plane. A crowd welcomed hin 
the first time, but not all could get 
close tohim. After a nap, he went 
back and made a second entrance 
so that none would be disap 
pointed! 

And so this Mexican actor has 
endeared himself to all Latin 
America. In his way, on the pop 
ular level of movies, he is making 
a profound contribution to inte! 
American unity. For though it is 
not understood by the rest of the 
world, we Latin Americans are 
nationalistic. With a four-cen 
tury background of provincial de 
velopment, we tend to think of 
ourselves as Ecuadorians, Argen 
tines, Salvadoreans, and so on 
down the list of our 20 separate 
republics. But thanks to lan- 
guage, art. music, education, his- 
tory, literature—and to Cantinflas! 
—we are beginning to discover 
the unity in our diversity. 
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RY NATION its heroes 
; true in the Latin Amer- 
ica is anywhere 


els In Mexico it 
| dalgo. In 
Chile it was O’Hig- 











Twins in Greatness of the Americas 


An Argentine artist draws parallels between their heroes 


pretty much the same whereve! 
you find it 

And that 
about. In the great port city of 
Buenos Aires there is an Argen- 
tine physician by the name of Cu 


what this story is 


; og In Cuba it pertino del Campo. He is an artist 
Marti. In and poet a well, is president ol 
the Bolivarian the /nstituto Cultural Argentino 
countries” it was Vorteamericano, has long been the 
Bolivar. And so “Fine Arts” member of the Rotary 
se on. These men Club of Buenos Aires, and is a 
their co tries what Past District Governor. 
Washington was to the Struck some years ago by the 
States. many identical elements in the 
: were great soldier-states- lives of José de San Martin. Ar- 
id though they were un gentina’s Libertador, and George 
origin and temperament, Washington, he drew matched 
vere closely akin in ideals portraits of them and hung them 
bf | purpose. They fought—each side by side in his institute. Visi- 
vn way, place, and time— tors liked the excellent art, but 
ame kind of freedom and liked even more this graphic 
me kind of government. method of orienting history. 
Greatness, the kind that lasts, is Considering other similar paral 
f THE LIBERATORS. . . . José de San Martin was the father of Argen 
f tine independence and liberator of half a continent. Called “the 


Great Captain,” he outgeneralled the Spaniards in bold, hard drives 
ver the Andes, helped free Chile and Peru. 
came embittered by schisms among his compatriots and removed 





A true democrat, he 





els hi t draw, Rotarian del 
Campo ne ced Vin pol 
tralts ol Bartolome Mitre and 
\braham Linco and then went 
on to complete total of eight 
such pail of Argentine and 
North Ame an exhibited, the 
series met ! oca n tence 
that it be ade available to othe) 
Argentine too. Thus it is that 
the local Asociacioén de Difus 

Interamerica ha published Ro 


tarian del Campo 16 paired por 


traits, along with biographies he 


wrote, in a booklet titled Prohom 


bres de Ameri (Great Men of 


America ) Fourteen of them ap 
pear on this and following page 
Rotarian del Campo’s book is 
dedicated to youth 
Pan American Day (April 14) 1 
that many more books like thi 


soon find their way to every class- 


room in the Americas 


to France in 1822, where he died, at age 72, in 1850 George 
Washington, revered in the United States as the father of his coun 
try, commanded the Continental Army that won independence for 
the 13 Colonies, was unanimously chosen first President of the new 
nation his calm power had so helped to forge 


1732-1799 





\ hope for 




















PROPONENTS OF CULTURE. . Bernar Riv ivi ieemed by A in 1780 and i in 1845 Benjamin Franklin—printer 
gentines one of their greatest men of civil life. Elected first president philosopher, statesman, and diplomat—was one of the mos Tg 
united Provinces in 1826, he launched bank irm 1 imaginative protagonists of social improvement of his day (1706-17 
urged immigration, and established ord n the urts He ras | United States. The public institutions he founded are almost with 


CHAMPIONS OF DEMOCRACY Maria Miore nan of great learn and also a national library Born 1778; died 1811 Thomas 
ing, high energy, and deep human understanding, was the chief exponent of del Campo phrases it, was ‘‘the first, the most fervent, and the 1 
democratic principles during Argentina's en pat He was secretary democrat of the United States He wrote its Declaration of Indeper 


of the first Junta, founded academies for 1 ! mi mat ttical study its third Pre , nded the University of Virginia. (Born 
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PRESIDENTS. . . . Bartolome Mitre—statesman, military leader, histo- Argentina's development. (1821-1906 .. Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865), 
i poet—became President of Argentina in 1862, was commander-in-chief known as “the preserver of the Union,” was President of the United 





forces (Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay) in the five-year war with States during the War between the States. Rotarian del Campo calls him 
He founded the famed newspaper La Nacion and greatly stimulated “one of the most original and admirable of great men in world history.” 


EDUCATORS. . . . Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, one of Argentina’s most tal- wrote copiously (52 books His years: 1811-1888 Horace Mann 
ind progressive great men, called himself “the schoolmaster President.” was the great reformer of public education in the United States. In his 
studied Horace Mann’s methods in the United States, and, during his native Massachusetts, he instituted the first State board, normal schools, 


p stration, founded schools, libraries, observatories He an educators’ journal; was later president of Antioch College 1796-1859 
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THE JURISTS Dalmacio Velez Sarsti« 87 W 1 pI other lands as well John Marshall! (1755-1835) fought with Washingtor 
gressive Argentine legislator and statesman whos yuent and logi at Valley Forge, was later Secretary of State, and in 1801 became Chief 


cal writings on the law had a profound influe: I ition o Justice of the United States Supreme Court—a charge he held for 
it 
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jurisprudence in his country and won the attent t many years He was the first great interpreter of the national Const 
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THE POETS . Ricardo Gutierrez, Argentina t doctor-poet, ha His years: 1836-1896 Edgar Allan Poe, one of the greatest poets the 
| been called ‘chief of staff in the hospital a poetry He pi 19t 

neered children’s medicine in his country, wrote mant se and in 
novels of deeply indigenous, sensitive char r throug! I life edi 


h Century produced in 2 ited States, was born in Boston, studi 
England, returned ho o begin, later, his brief career as magazin« 
t writer of lyric tales of mystery Born 1809; died 1849 
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ECENTLY a 
sion wound solemnly through 
a glass factory in Mexico City. 
its construction finished 
afternoon, stood a brand- 
kiln. A priest sprinkled the 
iin with holy water and prayed 
t would perform its functions ef- 
ficiently. Workers knelt. Then, 
following immemorial custom, the 
tossed coins to 
a celebration 


candle-lit proces- 


\head 
nly that 


ew 


kiln’s godparents 

ting children and 
building, where 
dinner was later served, 
from the United 
on entranced. A 
customers—as well 
christened 


factory 
festive 
buyers 
looked 
core of new 
is the new kiln- 
night. 

Throughout Latin America to- 
day hundreds of North American 
businessmen are viewing such 
colorful Old World scenes for the 
first time. From Chile to Argen- 
tina, and from Uruguay to Mexico, 
an unprecedented boom in buying 

under way. Blocked by the war 
from former European sources of 
merchandise, and in many cases 
cut off from domestic sources by 
conversion of plants to war pro- 
duction, both importers and stores 
more and more turning to the 
nations south of the Rio Grande 
to fill pressing domestic needs. 
That new blanket on your bed, 
Mr. Yankee, may well be from 
Brazil; your wife’s handbag from 
Argentina. 

To me this opening of new mar- 
kets for Latin-American products 
represents far more than a com- 
mercial development. Most im- 
portantly, it is a highly dramatic 
and significant contribution to the 
Good Neighbor Cultural 
relations and idealistic generali- 
ties are worth little between na- 
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States 


were 


that 


are 


policy. 
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publics increased 9242 
over 1942, a large year for exports 
to the United States in itself. Ac- 
tually, the United States imported 
$493,746,000 more in general mer- 
chandise from its Southern neigh- 
bors than they purchased from 
Uncle Sam. Mexico’s balance was 
in her favor by 31 million dollars 
in 1943. Ecuador sold $2,196,000 
more than she bought from the 
U.S.A. in 1943; little El Salvador, 
a million dollars more. <A few 
Latin-American republics had 
slightly favorable balances 
than in 1942 (and a very few un- 
favorable trade balances), but the 
general picture is excellent. 

Behind these figures, of course, 
lies a dramatic story of modern 
merchandising and the impact of 
war. Until recent except 
for a few items, American stores 
largely ignored South American 
goods. This was not necessarily 
because of lack of qualitv. but be- 
cause of two more important fac- 
tors—public demand for European 
goods, built up by “prestige” cam- 
paigns over the years, plus much 
lower shipping charges. 

The war swept away these two 
barriers overnight. One of the 
first places American stores felt 
the tightening pinch in merchan- 
dise was in alligator handbags. 
Now, as any woman knows, alliga- 
tor handbags are among the most 
popular leather items in any store. 
simply because they can be worn 


percent 


less 


years, 


Brazil's lisle hose were too 
small for Uncle Sam—but 
now theycome in large sizes. 
It's typical of the problems 


Se * 


costume and are 
striking looking in themselves 
Suddenly there were not enough 
such bags to supply the demand, 
and other types of leather were 
simultaneously growing scarce. 
Roditi, Inc., a New York 
firm of foreign buyers whose Eu- 
ropean offices had been closed one 
the war, sent agents 
\ires. They 
quantities of 


with almost any 


large 


by one 
to Buenos 
that 
skins were 


leather 


by 
reported 
large alligator 
available Large 
the 


also 


factories to fabricate 
skins into handbags 
available. The only question, then, 
was one of style. 

Several large immedi 
ately air-expressed samples of the 
desired type of bags to Argentine 
manufacturers Soon the first 
shipments arrived—handsome 
brown, green, 
The 
were something 
with 
moire. there 
the zipper 
American women prefer. Ina few 
months, every one of 
these problems was straightened 
out the satisfaction of 
manufacturer and In the 
past vear, my company alone has 
sold $100,000 worth of these 
and the nation-wide must be 
20 times that figure 

Men’s lisle formerly 
imported in enormous quantities 
from France, but the fall of that 
unhappy country cut off such ship- 
ments altogether. Where could 
America turn for a new supply? 
Again Latin America—this time 
Brazil—came to the rescue. The 
firms of Calfat and Visetti, two of 
the most important Brazilian ho- 
siery manufacturers, offered sam- 
ples. 


were 


stores 


bags in beige, bor 
deaux, and 
however, 
lined 
And 


inside 


red interiors, 

of a 
cotton 
none of 


pockets that 


shock cheap 


were 


howe, eT. 


to entire 


store. 


bags, 


sale 


hose were 
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unkinked by study and 
goodwill as Latin America 


“> 
oo 
tr 


difficulty arose 
The Brazilian manufacturers 
make their hose in sizes only to 
111%, presumably because the feet 
of most Brazilian men are small. 
Any American store, however, 
must carry sizes up to 13. Then, 
too, because of shorter legs, the 
knitted “cuff’ on the Brazilian 
hose was [Continued on page 523] 


tions unless there is also a mutual Here a queer 
self-interest. The United States 
today is building that mutual self- 
interest with the 20 Latin-Amer- 
ican republics through the strong- 
est force of all: increased trade. 
Already the dollars-and-cents 
figures bear out this viewpoint. 
In 1943 the favorable trade bal- 
ance for the Latin-American re- 
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strives to supply wartime 
needs of the United States. 
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By William S. Street 


Vice-President, Marshall Field & Co. 
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HIDDEN in dense vegetation, the prairie hen’: 


+The Prairie 
Chicken 


Some Reminiscent Notes on 
a Once-Vanishing American 


By Elmer Reeves 


Rotarian, Waverly, lowa 














44 OOM-AH-BOOM! Boom-ah 
H boom! this warlike challenge 
of the male prairie chicken was 
ilarm clock more than half a cen 
when I was an Iowa farm lad 
voungsters anywhere have 
ard it in late years. Neithe 
hey heard the whir of prairie 
wings that made a noise like 
r when great flocks of these 
wheeled over the central plains 
in old-timer like myself there is 
ling sad in the thinning out of 
birds—they're better eat 
‘asant. While they used to 
prairies from Manitoba to 
1a, they are now found only in 
uently in many of their forme 
Luckily, wise conservation laws 

aved them from extinction 
it boom-ah-boom war cry always 
t that feathers were going to fly 
as the signal that jealous, mat 
iles were staking out their claims 
mall patches of ground where they 
would await the early arrival of the 
female birds. And it is the sight of two 
rivals sparring around before getting 
into action with bill and claws that 
gives rise to the legend that male and 
female prairie chickens stage regular 
courting dances. Incidentally, the 
martial “boom” comes from air sacs in 
either side of the bird’s neck. When 


he in. a fighting 


mood, he 


ibout, his feet making a 


ound on the ground Suddenly 


droops his wings, thrusts his t 











AUTHOR REEVES with 
muzzle loader, of 1812 
vintage. It was his boy- 
hood fowling piece, took 
home-made shot, and gun 
powder carried in horns 


number, and take 


ward 

the fe: 

the sides of | 
neck 

like mit 
horns, whil 
body swe 
the oral 
colored ail 
are inf 
Then |] 
forward 


ri¢ 


steps and | 
pels the 
from the s 
with a hollow 
booming soun 
Prairie chick 
ens live ent 
ly in the open 
hiding the} 
nests in denst 
vegetation 
Eggs vary from 


seven to 17 it 


about 24 days 


hatch. Easily shot, the birds were als 
caught in the old days by simple trap 
doors that swung into, but not out of 
boxes baited with grain. 
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his is their mating-season war dance 


hicken prepares to 

Now (right) he’s 

on his foe, expel inhaled air to pro 
j “boom-ah-boom” chant of defiance 


times for a half an nour—is the customary prelude to these battles which decide who shal! 


Photos: Pittman from National Audubon Society; } 
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Conservation H. H. Bennett (left) and the author survey f 








By Elmer T. Peterson 


Associate Editor, The Oklahoman; 
Rotarian. Oklahoma City, Okla 


lr HAS TAKEN a global war to 


hock us 


mortals into the realiza- 
tion that we are only a jittery 
starvation 
ng has been 
upon some of the earth’s 
vith a spasm 
ld actuality we now know 
the world’s essential wealth 
aluminum, 
pewing muni- 
It is food- 


ump or two ahead O 


Suddenly food rationi 
clinched 
and 


richest nations, 


is not gold, silver, iron, 


or even factories 
tions and civilian goods 
producing soil. 
Notwithstanding the incalcula- 
ble value of irreplaceable land— 
mother of us all—we are letting it 
flow into the sea so fast that in the 
United one-third of the 
topsoil already has been washed 
lies buried for- 
ever behind huge concrete dams. 
In Oklahoma—one of the new- 
settled with a great run 
a littke more than 50 years 
ago—the washoff comes up to the 
national average. But inthis State 
the necessity of soil saving is 
keenly realized. The Oklahoma 
State Bankers’ Association, for ex- 
» to its neck in a hard- 
driving crusade which, its officials 
has already produced a 40 


i 


States 


into the ocean or 


est States, 


only 


ample, is uj} 
dec are 
percent increase in crops. 

But parts of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Arkansas were on the receiv- 
ing end of a 127-million-dollar set- 
back in May, 1943. Most of the 
damage was irreparable. This is 
the way it happened: 

Land that had been turned up 
by the plow was badly gullied and, 
in some areas, was moved almost 
bodily in “sheet erosion” by 22 
inches of rain in three weeks. It 
was churned in a record-breaking 
torrent. Its soluble fertility and 
light humus were washed out as 
completely as in the revolving, 
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tumbling vats of a great labora- 
tory, then went on into the Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi Rivers and the 
ocean, leaving beds of sterile sand, 
sometimes six feet deep, on vast 
bottom lands which had been pro- 
ducing rich crops of alfalfa, toma- 
spinach, 
peas, and other foods. Or i 

lay on sandbars from Muskogee to 
Little Rock or beyond. Thus there 
was multiple damage: first, the 
upland farm was despoiled of its 
fluid, fertile soil; second, the poor- 
est but bulkiest moiety of that 
soil was deposited in a way to kill 
bottom-land crops and render that 
land sterile; third, the flood water 
washed out homes, barns, bridges, 
roads, livestock, and growing 
crops. 

This debacle is man made. It 
could not have happened in days 
before the plow. True, there were 
floods in earlier times, but the run- 
off was greatly retarded by grass, 
other vegetation, brush, and 
crookedness of river channels, so 
that the Arkansas River flood of 
1833, the greatest in Weather Bu- 
reau records for the valley up to 
1943 (when the record was greatly 
exceeded), produced practically 
no damage—in fact, it may have 
added to the fertility of the bottom 
lands, as floods have been doing in 
Egypt for ages. 

In the Nile valley are vast de- 
posits of soluble or easily sus- 
pended calcium and phosphates in 
the uplands of the tributary Blue 
Nile, in Ethiopia, and in the Su- 
dan; in the season of heavy rains, 
these, with small quantities of 
light humus, are deposited gentiy 
on the floor of the valley near the 
delta, thus adding to the fertility. 
The comparative absence of plows 


toes, cabbage, potatoes, 


beans, 


FROM WATER gone wild, these Coast 
Guardsmen rescue a hog—a victim of 
the 1942 flood that cost Missouri Val- 
ley farmers some 3 million dollars. 


sa! 


on the wa however, prac- 
tically elimina 
heavy sterile particle h as are 


found 


wash of the 
lands of other 


mitted, rus] 

1¢ check 
principally 
‘nt wash. At 
ror instance, 
accommodates the extraordi- 
nary quantity of 156 inches of rain 
a year without trouble. Since the 
United States has grossly neg 


lected this retarding agency Its 


annual through 200 million 
new man-caused gullies. is 117 
million tons 


} 


phates, calcium 


of nitrogen, phos- 
and other valua 
ble minerals, together with about 
a cubic rich humus-laden 
earth! 
Man can do 
Nature when he 


For centuries terracing ha 


mile ol 


even better than 
tries 

been 
used to prevent wash. In parts of 
the Philippine Islands even moun- 
tainsides terraced In 
many and other 
Old World, been 
used to good advantage. The 
movement has been under way in 
the United States for four or five 
decades, and now, especially in the 
South, it has taken hold in encour- 
aging fashion, though, literally, 
the surface has only 


are Ger- 
countries of the 


terracing has 


been 
To augment terracing, 
and 


scratched 
conservationists use contoul 


—a— 


Photos: (page 24) (1 & 4) SCS from Hufnagle; (3) same from Slack: (above) Acme 
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strip farming—miniature terraces, 
in the form of ordinary furrows, 
following an approximately equal! 
level around the face of a hill, nev- 
er going downhill. By such meth 
ods a 4,000-acre tract near San 
Angelo, Texas, kept 25 inches of 
rain, falling within 60 hours, right 
where it fell. 

In the name of pure flood con 
trol, ignoring the soil factor, a 
great many huge dams have been 
built. Their value is to be serious 
ly questioned, for the greatest 
damage is done after the wate 
and soil—the precious mud—are 


started on a destructive career 
oceanward. The water should be 


stopped right where it falls. Fur 
thermore, such dams are often 
used to produce hydroelectric 
power, either publicly or private 
ly gwned. Obviously, it takes a 
full reservoir to produce powel 
and it takes an empty one to serve 
as preventive of floods below ths 
dam. The Pensacola Dam (costing 
25 million dollars) on the Grand 
River, which feeds the Arkansas, 
failed even to retard its part 
roughly one-half—of the great 
flood of May, 1943, because it was 
kept full. Water coming down the 
upper river flowed without hin- 
drance through the broad lake and 
over the dam, whereas, before the 
dam was built, the winding course 
of the comparatively narrow 
stream had retarded that flow 

Another argument against dams 
in the flat alluvial plains region is 
that they will fill up with sand in 
25 to 50 years. One Oklahoma res 
ervoir did it in 15 years. Another 
in Kansas filled up during just 
one rainstorm. The reason, of 
course, is that when silt-laden 
flood water strikes a relatively 
quiet body of water, it immediate- 
ly drops its load. 

So, we come back to Mother Na- 
ture—aided and abetted by ter- 
racing, strip farming, and the pre- 
servation of natural vegetation on 
watersheds. And not the least of 
the benefits is the restoration of 
wild life. Many streams in plains 
areas, now shallow and muddy 
and inhabited only by mudcats 
and carp, once were a fisherman’s 
paradise abounding in game fish. 

They can be again! When the 
seepage of rain water is retarded 
and equalized, the water table is 
raised and old springs are revived. 
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Rains are held where they fall, to 
flow leisurely through channels 
created by Nature to the lower 
strata. And flood dangers are cor- 
respondingly dissipated. This is 
no pipe dream. It is an achieved 
fact in the Palouse River valley of 
Washington and Coon Creek in 
Wisconsin, to name but two exam- 
ples. 

Such facts are becoming known 

but slowly. In the United States 














The Prisoned Pool 


From year to year the city walls 
Encroach upon the hylo’s keep, 
While from their pool, with cheery 
calls 
Their silvery voices lightly leap 
With hints of meadows blithely blown 
They lead my winged fancies far 
To marshes covered now with stone 
ind crossed by harsh electric car. 
Sad will it be when in their turn, 
O’erlain by brick and buried deep. 
These sentinels of Spring shall vainly 
yearn 
To break the silence of their Winter 
sleep. 
—HAMLIN GARLAND (1860-1940) 
Note: This hitherto unpublished 


poem by “the dean of American 
letters” was written in 1906.—Eps 








the pioneer was intoxicated by the 
richness of the soil and exploited 
it without thought of tomorrow— 
which is fast becoming today. Two 
Federal agencies are trying to 
make the American conscious of 
the problem and help him solve it. 

First is the original Soil Con- 
servation Service, headed by Dr. 
H. H. Bennett. For a third of a 
century it has been providing 
guidance and information in the 
establishing of Soil Conservation 
Districts, which are self-govern- 
ing bodies set up by farmers. The 
other group is the Soil Conser- 
vation Division of the Agricl- 
tural Adjustment Administration 
(AAA). It gives subsidy payments 
to individual farmers— for as 
many as 44 practices, many of 
which, like well drilling and gar- 
den making, have nothing to do 
with the saving of soil. 

With a cubic mile of the finest 
loam on earth being irretrievably 
lost every year, the United States 
should take action! Well fed 
as people of the United States are, 
the Department of Agriculture re- 
ported in 1930 that 40 million 
more acres were needed to give all 





citizens an adequate diet—1igs 
percent more butter, 79 percent 
more fresh vegetables, 53 percent 
more milk—than were provided 
by the 1929 production. 

Soil conservation in some na 
tions has not been so serious a 
problem as in the United State 
for two chief reasons: (1) The cli 
mate of the great North Americar 
“bread basket” and livestock area 
happens to be extremes of wet and 
dry, which are conducive to ero 
sion — both of dust and flood 
whereas in many Old World coun 
tries the moisture comes gradual! 
ly and without serious washing 
(2) Until recent times other coun 
tries have not used the huge trac 
tors, gang plows, and other imple 
ments of mass farming, conducivs 
to soil wash. Small intensive oper 
ations are not so provocative of 
erosion. 

That, and the fact that a war 
impoverished world must be fed 
after the war, is why so many de! 
egates to the United Nations Food 
Conference at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, besieged Dr. Bennett with 
questions. His answers were 
summed up in a statement that 
by adopting a few reasonable and 
practical methods to save precious 
mud, the whole world could with 
in a short time add 20 percent to 
its food supply! 


Concerning Conservation 


The article you have just 
ad read underscores a problem 
often examined in THE Ro 


note TARIAN: that of retaining and 


developing what Nature has provided 
Readers will recall many articles point 
ing up various phases of soil and wild- 
life conservation, among them: 


Soil Conservation 

The Mason Place, by Louis Bromfield, Feb 
ruary, 1944. 

B. C. Boys vs. the ‘Red Foe,’ by John L 
Noble, October, 1943. 

Soldier of the Soil—a pictorial, July, 1943 

Saving Texas’ Soil'—a pictorial. Novem 
ber, 1942. 

Save Our Soil—a pictorial, 1941. 

Give Mother Nature a Chance!, by Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, May, 1941. 

Saving Soil at Broken Hill, by A. J. Keast 
July, 1939. 

Ohio Moves to End Floods, by Fred B 
Barton, January, 1939. 


Fish and Wild-Life Conservation 

Feathered Ambassadors, by Donald Culross 
Peattie, November, 1943. 

Hunt ’em but Eat ’em!, by Bob Becker 
October, 1943. 

Refugees on a Rock, Al Laughrey, March 
1943. 

Salmon on the Peace Table, by Edward W 
Allen, February, 1943. 

Wisconsin Goes Wild!, by William F. Mc- 
Dermott, November, 1940. 

Big Business Comes to Birddom, by H. Dy- 
son Carter, October, 1939. 

Conservation Works—and Pays!, by William 
Vogt, November, 1938. 
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Speaking of Books— 


By John T. Frederick 


G ARDENING TIMI which is 


be upon ost readers 
zine, brin ts own 

op of bool Chief 

is the ed catalog, 
favorite to of litera- 

S e catalogs e scientific 
ome hav treak of 

d in some there's a lib- 

of fiction. All of them 


igination 


and I have made a 
toward a collection of 

one seed catalog ind nur- 
of 50 yea ago and 

( ind it’s interesting to see 
( of the sai irieties of 
le] egetables ere offered 
nd now—in parsnips and 

1 cabbage ror eXam- 

in others, ; the case 


orn, thers been al- 
nplete chang \lso, old 
d varietie that have 


eglected for a generation 

rediscovered, and in- 

ced as “novelties” with 
lowing of trumpets 

W he t comes to translating 

ise of the catalogs into 

1 on the table, L. Richard Guy- 

xpensive Vegetable Gar- 

ng f Everyone can be rec- 


ended as an unusually clear, 
le, and dependable guide for 


the beginner. It’s emphatically 
it the book for the experienced 

1¢ f 

* 

\RE you hungr That's the 
Arthur Carhart begins The 
lutdoorsman’s Cookbook. the 
ost enjoyable book about food 
ind cooking I’ve seen in a long 


me. “If not,”’ he continues, “you 
ll be after the long day in the 
pen. You come into camp pitched 
th plumy pines bordering 
hores of some North Woods lake, 
veary from paddling and as rav- 
nous as a hawk. Over in the 


* Beginner, advanced amateur, or pro- 
l he wise gardener worries as 
luch about preserving he has grown 
bout raising it. For rraphie story of 
1.000 Victo1 gardeners “put 
crop last Sum: turn back to 
4 Canning Cent a pictorial in 
the October, 1943. RoTar1an.—Eps 
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About your garden...outdoor cooking... 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


sooty shadows tangled between 
the islets, a loon begins to call. 
With a woody sigh, the keel of 
your canoe slides onto the shelv- 
ing rock ledge, and the next sound 
to shatter solitude is, ‘When do 
Carhart’s book is_ primarily 
practical “how-to-do-it” for men 
on hunting and fishing trips, in 
the mountains, anywhere in the 
open. He insists that the days of 
beans and bacon as sole fare in the 
wilderness are gone forever, un- 
less we insist on them. Modern 
inventions, plus the changes in 


the British 
..agirl who couldn't see. 


the means of transportation yst 
people use in getting to the out 
ol-aoors, make po ible an excit 


ing variety of good food almost 
anywhere one go¢ 
Carhart giv ensible, down-to 


earth suggestions for ration lists 


and equipment, easy-to-follow di 
rections for fire-building and gen 


eral cooking methods, and a lot of 


attractive recipe Among these 


are some favorites of well-known 
outdoorsmen: directions for broil- 
ing fish (which I’m surely going 
to try) by Kenneth A. Reid, ex- 
ecutive [Continued on page 52] 


L. RICHARD GUYLAY includes this aid to gardeners in Vegetable Gardening for Everyone 
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T WAS early 1929. The Hormel 
company had cooked up a 
brand-new, boomtime product 

—canned whole chicken. The item 
sold, and sold fast, from the start 
Wholesalers bought, retailers 
bought, housewives bought. Hor- 
mel doubled, quadrupled its pro- 
duction line—then went to three 
shifts. It combed the country- 
side for extra help. And then the 
bubble burst. 

The housewife had _ stopped 
buying. With a canned, milk-fed 
chicken on her pantry shelf, she 
felt secure; she would just keep it 
there. Thus the retailer and 
wholesaler, in their turns, stopped 
buying, and Hormel began laying 
off its extra help. Most of the 
new employees went quietly on 
their way; all did, in fact, ex- 
cept one man. That man strode 
straight to the front office. 

“You can’t do this to me!” he 
announced. 

“Can’t do what?” asked the ex- 
ecutive into whose office he had 
barged. 

“You can’t turn me out into the 
street. You wouldn’t do that toa 
horse. You can’t do it to me.” 
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AH! HIS joint-earnings 
check comes through, giv- 
ing Ernest Jacob, CIO un- 
ion head at Hormel’s, his 
share of company gains. 


“Well, you can go back to the 
job you came from, can’t you?” 

“No,” the man answered, “lI 
can’t. I came here from a little 
town of 1,200 people. Before | 
got out of school I was selling 
home-popped popcorn out of a 
basket. I finally got a little stand 
and began selling peanuts, pop- 
corn, chewing gum, and pop. | 
had just got to where I could 
count on $9 or $10 a week when 
you sent along a man who said 
you would pay me $20 a week to 
help you can your chickens. He 
didn’t tell me you would keep me 
only a couple of months—just 
long enough to ruin my business 
—and then turn me out.” 

That little incident had an im- 
portance far out of proportion to 
its size. Out of it came a plan 
which guarantees the 4,500 work- 
ers of Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
vear-round employment and an 
annual wage. It’s called the Hor- 
mel annual-wage plan—and that, 
and two other employee plans 
that came along later, is what this 
story is about. 

The name “Hormel” is not new 
to you. You have seen it in the 


They Stay- 
It You Pay 


That’s the experience of the Hormel company, 
of Minnesota, which guarantees its employees 
an annual wage and cuts them in on earnings. 


By Karl K. Krueger 


“ads.” You may have eaten some 
of the meats and soups it labels. 
And you probably recall that thi 
is the meat-packing company) 
that puts up its boned hams and 
whole chickens in cans tailored, in 
a stylized way, to the shape of a 
ham or a chicken. You should 
know, ere we go further, that the 
Hormel plant is located in Austin 
(pop. 18,500) in the prosperou 
dairying and livestock country o 
southern Minnesota and that it 
has been doing business at the 
same old stand on a bend in the 
Red Cedar River for over half a 
century. 

During the decade that led up 
to the scene in the front office, 
Hormel’s management had been 
thinking hard about ways to sta- 
bilize employment. It was unfail 
to ask the worker to shoulder the 
risks of uncertain employment, 
but what to do about it? This was 
after all, the meat-packing busi- 
ness—one of the most seasonal in- 
dustries known. When, in the 
Fall, you had a heavy run of hogs 
and cattle, you put on a lot of 
extra help and when the run 
ended, you had to lay large num- 
bers off. 

The time was when that hurt 
no one. In the early days, em- 
ployment at this meat-packing 
plant was in perfect balance with 
unemployment in the Minnesota 
farming community around it. 
With the first snow, the farmers 
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nped their field work, laid off 
ir he lp, and started marketing 
ir livestock. Their “hired 
came to Austin and helped 
pack the hogs, cattle, 

had fed 
the Spring 


farms. 


1 chickens they 
e Summer. In 
it back to thi 


things had changed by the 
Farmers had diversified and 
egun to keep then help the 
round. The plant had grown, 
t easonal needs now far 


tripped the seasonal labor 


available within the commu- 
The old balance, in other 
rds. was gone. A layoff threw 


res of people into a community 
it had no other work for them 


was during the company’s 
over this problem, aggra- 

ted by the quick collapse of 
eanned-chicken idea, that in 
valked the new employee who 
uuld not be laid off That 


nched the last nail in the man- 
resolve to act—and a 

v weeks later it announced the 
Hormel annual-wage plan 


+? evn 
gement's 


Simply put, the plan is merely 
itter of placing all the employ- 
on a weekly, rather than an 

iourly, rate of pay and of consid- 
ering them permanent employees 
It started, however, much more 
odestly and more gradually 
Originally the plan was to ex- 
end selectively and slowly the 

mber of people who were on a 

veekly pay basis (Hormel! calls 

“straight time”) until eventu- 

lly everyone would be on that 


TYPICAL of Hormel veterans is Tom Smith, 
ingenious designer of laborsaving devices. 
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But conflicts developed be- 
tween veteran workers who were 
put on a weekly pay rate and new 
employees who were still on an 
hourly rate 
Even though 
still nonunion, the practice met 
with objec tion there as being an 
unfair that the 


Sstraight-time men who were free 


basis. 


the plant was then 


“speed up,” in 
to go home when the work was 
done, wou!d act as 
for the rest of the employees on 
whom the 
weekly 
quickly recognized the 


pace setters 


net effect was lessened 
Management 
justice of 


earnings 


this complaint and soon made the 
first attempt to transfer an entire 
straight-time 
basis. It worked—and that was 
the end of that headache. 

Now it is easy to say that you 
are going to guarantee your em- 
ployees year-round work and pay 
them an annual wage, but how 
does it work out? How does it 
work when you find, as Hormel 
did, that in one of your depart- 
ments the volume of work in the 
peak season is 20 times as great 
as in the slack weeks? (Such a 
fluctuation in hours of work was 
impossible enough before NRA*— 
which limited packing houses to 
53 hours a week—or the Wage 
and Hour Law—which places a 
limit of 56 hours for people on an 
annual wage.) Well, it works if 
you make it work. 

Through experiment Hormel 
found three methods by which it 
could overcome such problems: 

1. The extra gang. All new plant 
employees go into the “extra gang.” 
By their own choice or by the com- 
pany’s, they are tagged for certain de- 
partments and become substitutes for 


department to the 


absentees and vacationists in those de- 
partments. When the peak season ar- 
rives, they are used as extra help in 
the department in which they have 
had experience. When permanent re- 
placements are needed, they are ready 
to step in 

2. Assigning departments to extra 
work. Extra skills have been devel- 
oped in whole gangs so that an entire 
gang can finish its work in its regular 
department in the morning, say, and 
then move over in a body to take over 
some other production function else- 
where in the afternoon. This has not 
worked perfectly, however, because 
employees prefer to consider their 
working place as “home” and hate to 
leave it. Thus this practice is avoided 
if possible. 

3. Assigning extra work to depart- 
~ * The National Recovery Act. which was 
in force in the United States from 1932 
to 1935. 





rents, In ost cases, the company 


has found tha easonable cost for 


equipment, a department can be outfit- 
ted to do unrelate production. Because 
part oft es co 1 be nade 
Oo serve i } ose, the dey 
ment Wi! nN ( Y 0-to-1 Vi 
fluctuation had its wo combine 
nother depart! ‘ \ ch had a com 
plementary fluctuation The cost of 
converting the equipment in the two 
departments was actually less than the 
ost of providing sufficient equipment 





SAUSAGE pockers. Cleanliness and good 
working conditions are Hormel doctrines 


for the one department to handle the 

peak load with its own facilities. 
While still in its “guinea pig” 

Stage, the 


annual-wage plan 


proved a booster, 
which posed the question of how 
to compensate the workers for 
their increased output. By trial 
and error, Hormel arrived at what 
it calls its work schedule and 
gains plan, which provides for the 
payment of bonus money as it is 
earned right through the year. A 
wage-incentive system, it forms 
the second leg of the company’s 
three-sided employment and sal- 
ary policy 


production 


In each department is set up 
an annual work schedule. It tells, 
as accurately as can be estimated, 
how many production hours that 
department will have to put in to 
get its 12-month budget of work 
done. (One production hour, as 
Hormel dopes it, is the sched- 
uled annual total of unit produc- 
tion divided by 2,000.) In a given 
department, then, each employee 
receives his basic weekly rate plus 
pay for the number of hours by 
which production exceeds the 
actual clock hours worked. For 
instance, here’s a department 
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which in 20 hours turns out 30 
production hours of Army-style 
boneless beef. Each employee in 
that department would receive his 
regular weekly rate plus ten extra 
hours’ pay. If, however, those 
same employees working 53 hout 

produced only 53 production hours 
of Army-style boneless beef, they 
would receive only their regular 
basic weekly pay. 


cen Hormel started the an- 


nual-wage plan, it set the week- 
ly rate of each employee at 40 
times his hourly rate. However, 
in departments where volume is 
the most difficult to forecast, it 
has had to decrease this weekly 
rate to as low as 36 hours, but 
because of the gains made by all 
departments there is seldom a 
week in which the employees act- 
ually take home less than full 40 
hours’ pay. Then at the end of 
the year, if they have worked more 
than an average of 36 hours a 
week, they receive a year-end 
check for extra hours actually 
worked. 

All in all, the work schedule and 
gains plan is working successfully 
and has now been extended to the 
entire personnel with the excep 
tion of a small group of engineers, 
maintenance men, and elevator 
operators. The company is just 
now undertaking the extension of! 
the same principle in its office and 
branch houses. 

The third phase of Hormel’s 
triangular employment policy is 
what it calls its joint-earnings 
plan. Although the company has 
always prided itself on “good pay” 
and “good working conditions,” it 
has always been bothered by the 
question of what constitutes good 
pay. Believing that emplovees 
should share in the good fortunes 
of business, it studied various 
profit-sharing plans and then in 
1938 launched this one. 

For accounting purposes it 
considers the business a joint en- 
terprise of the stockholders as one 
group and the employees as the 
other. Joint-earnings employees 
include all emplovees of the com- 
pany who have served continu- 
eusly throughout the fiscal year 
Employees on leave are considered 
as being on the pay roll, and their 
participation is prorated on the 
number of weeks worked. 

From the gross income of the 
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company all expenses are paid, in- 
cluding wages and salaries of non- 
participating employees, but not 
including wages and salaries of 
joint-earnings employees. Thus, 
all sales and miscellaneous income 
are credits to, and expenses are 
deductions from, what is called 
the joint-earnings account. 

The net figure in the joint-earn- 
ings account is known as the joint- 
earnings amount. Hormel divides 
this amount between stockholders 
and employees according to a slid- 
ing scale, which is, in turn, based 
on the joint-earnings pay roll. 

The joint-earnings pay roll pre- 
supposes that the employee should 
have an opportunity to earn his 
regular full-time weekly pay each 
week during the year. Thus, the 
joint-earnings amount goes en- 
tirely to the employee group until 
this provision has been satisfied. 

The stockholder, owning the 
mechanism of the corporation, is 
organized to build reserves; the 
employee, of course, is not so or- 
ganized. Thus, partly 
such reserves are protection for 
the employee, and partly because 
the stockholder is entitled to a 
greater share of the earnings as he 
provides the facilities and the 
management which afford the em- 
ployee increased earning oppor- 
tunities, the stockholders rate of 
participation increases as the 
joint-earnings amount increases, 
with relation to the basic joint- 
earnings pay roll. 

The thesis that brought the 
joint-earnings plan into being was 
that folks at Hormel’s were spend- 
ing too much time quibbling over 
cents per hour and too little at- 
tending to the productivity of the 
business and to the proper basis 
for division of its fruits. The plan 
has done much to improve that 
condition 

This description of the three 
plans has been rather technical 
though far from complete. Now, 
what about the significance of 
these systems? What do they 
mean to the company and to the 
employees? 

The variables in the packing 
business are such that Hormel is 
unable to state any measure of 
profit from these procedures. It 
has proof, however, that they have 
assured a low rate of turnover 
(about 5 percent a vear) and have 
helped greatly to minimize war- 


because 


time manpower difficulties. Thus 
though the company cannot ide: 

tify the plans as sources of in- 
creased profit, it can say that they 
have simplified management prob 
lems. 

Last year the employees aver 
aged better than a 10 percent rai-, 
in pay. For 1942 the average 
nual wage was $2,068.60. For 
1943 the average was $2,299.58 
As Jay C. Hormel, president of thi 
company and a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Austin,* said in a 
year-end statement to employee 

Under our system, working here 
means that if you earn it, you get it 

In the first place, you are on straight 
time, so you know that your p 
comes per week—not per hour—or pe 
haps. 

In the second place, you have joi 
earnings, so you know if there is some 
money left over at the end of the yea 
you will get your share on your joint 
earnings check. 

He went on to point out that 
there had been more than one mil! 
lion dollars left over to divide in 
1943 and that the total pay-roll 
money, joint earnings and every 
thing, had amounted to more than 
12 million dollars. Then, to stress 
once more that money comes only, 
from work, he made the assertion 
that if the plant were sold for 
every cent it is worth, there would 
be only enough money to pay all 
hands off for 21 weeks. ‘No, the 
only way to get it is to earn it.” 

A steadily climbing rate of in 
dividual production and thus of 
earnings shows that the em- 
ployees subscribe pretty generally 
to that thesis. 


| are wartimes, and there 
are 1,379 stars on the Hormel serv- 
ice flag. The company has assured 
all those boys and girls jobs when 
they come back, and it is under- 
taking plans that may make it pos 
sible for the men and women who 
have taken their places on the 
production lines to continue to 
work with Hormel when the war 
ends. The company’s three-way 
program, which is now standing 
the test of wartime, can be expect- 
ed to contribute to the well-being 
of Austin folk and Austin itself in 
postwar years. 


* Rotarian Hormel is also a member of 
totary’s international Committee on Par- 
ticipation of Rotarians in the Postwar 
World which directs the Work Pile cam 
paign. ... For an account of Hormel’s 
merchandising policies during depression 
years, turn back to the article, Pigs That 
Go to Market, by Leland D. Case, in the 
December. 1932, RoTrartaAn.—TuHe Eprrors 
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By F. J. Osborn 


Honorary Secretary, Town and Country 
Planning Association; Past President, Rotary 
Club. Welwyn Garden City, England 


himself. Every soldier returning 
home and taking up a job can de 
vote his own elbow grease toward 
a little home 
he will be helped by his wife, glad 


brightening. In it 
to be relieved of her job as bus 
conductor, or member of the 
Women’s Land Army, or factory 
operative, or office clerk. 

Up will go a call for skilled la 
bor to broken 
paint up dingy homes. install new 
and better plumbing. The 
dreds of thousands of families too 


replace windows 


hun- 


long cooped up in inadequate 
quarters will ask, at last. for a 
home of their own, and a brighte) 
and better home 

Right there is where every 
house owner runs into postwar 
shortages. Bricks, cement, tiles, 
timber, paint, will have to be ra- 
tioned. There will even bea short- 
age of building tools. 

“At least,” you say happily, 
“workmen will be plentiful. You 













‘an put the returning soldiers to 
building houses themselves' 

But building tt work for un 
skilled hi: ( \ ) e repre it 
a tall ) I mans Ca] al 
investment t torn the bas ol 
many a Widow estate. City ord) 
nances require that any house 
built must comply with certain 
fundamental requirements a to 
soliditv, warmt!] entilation, and 
healthfulness. Busine judgment 
requires that a house match up 
fairly with its neighbors; that it 
be well located and well con 
structed 

So in England we see a Work 
Pile (to borrow Rotary’s apt 
phrase) which will utilize all 
tvpes of building skill, all types of 
labor in the factories and shops 
that supply the incidentals for 
buildings, not to mention work in 


hauling the actual 


Britain Will Rebuild Better 


selves 
Home pbuilding will be a 
part of England’s problem 


upplies them- 


Hig 


\ 


quarter-million homes have been 


complete wrecked by 


bombs and the resultant fire 
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perhaps another 2 million hav 
been damaged. 

This does not state the full prob- 
lem, however. Because 

First, during a war there are 
thousands of more marriages and 
consequent doubling up of fami 
lies. Britain needs probably a mil 
lion new homes to 
catch up on its pre 
war shortage and to 
put every man, In Ol 
out of uniform, who 
has married during 
the war into a home of his own 

Second, the war has brought a 
great shifting of population 
Twenty-two million people have 
changed their addresses during 
the war. Some of them hav 
moved permanently to new loca 
tions, because their work ha 
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changed. 

Again, Britain has a lot of sub 
standard houses: houses in proc 
ess of slum clearance; houses that 
in the course of p rogress are 
bound to be torn down. We who 
live in 1944 are not content with 
the housing standards of 1894 
not for ourselves nor for those 
who live in the same country 

Add it all up and you see how 
and why the Ministry of Health 
has announced that Britain will 
need, during the first ten or 12 
vears after the war, 3 to 4 million 
new homes—nearly as many as 
were built in the 20 vears between 
the wars. 

To us in Britain, where we had 
in 1929 about 13 million dwellings 
it is a sizable figure. You may ask 
whether such a project is feasible 

The answer is “Yes.” 

In 1939 the building industry 
employed 1,050,000 people. I am 
speaking only of men actually on 
the site itself, not the suppliers 
and various trades feeding raw 
materials and tools to workmen 

This figure has dropped to 
about half. It is still dropping, be 
cause men are still being called 
into the armed services 

But by the third year following 
the war we are planning for em 
ployment of 1% million men in 
the building trades. Such a force 
of workmen can produce 475,000 
new homes a year—as against 
350,000 in our last peaceful vear. 
which was 1938. With such a force 
of workmen we could rebuild pre 
1914 Britain in 20 to 25 vears 

Getting started is the big job 
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Our Government published a 
White Paper last Summer titled 
Employment in the Building 
Trade. The nation is agreed we 
must have a planned full-employ- 
ment policy. And the core of it 
will be a big and active building 
industry. 

Not that the building trades will 
take up all the slack of unemploy- 
ment. What we hope for is that 
we can bring national unemploy- 
ment down to less than 10 per- 
cent, instead of the former 15 or 
20 percent. The transitional un 
employment will be carried by so 
cial insurance, which will be eager 
to keep men in health and good 
heart. That is the sense of our 
Beveridge Report. 

We do not expect to hatch out 
skilled workmen overnight. It 
will take three or four years to 
work up to the 1% million needed 
Nor would it be a sound thing to 
have a rebuilding program for ten 
years and at the end of that time 
run out of work. We want to plan 
for a 20- to 25-year program 

“But how about materials?” you 
mav ask 

Practically all the materials 
needed for building are already in 
this country. We have brick, sand 
and lime; also iron and steel. If 
necessary, we Can use concrete 
floors and roofs. 

We produce window glass. We 
can make plumbing equipment, 
although we must import most of 
our copper and lead 

Lumber is the greatest need 
But we think we ought to be able 
to bring in wood from Europe and 
America. We shall be exporting 
machinery and capital goods to 
Kuropean countries for vears to 
come, and this should permit us 
to buy lumber. 


wee are much talked of 
for home building. The most likely 
large use in homes is as a binder 
for plywoods. There is a smaller 
use for doorknobs, kitchen sinks, 
toilet seats, and incidental trim- 
ming here and there. Many plas- 
tics come from coal. We know a 
good deal about the by-products 
of coal. Likewise, we may be glad 
to find new uses for coal when 
peace comes. 

But where shall we place these 
half million new homes a year? 

Some people think the war will 
have made us more community- 


























AN INDUSTRIAL center as it is—and coul 
a main road separating them from the rest c 


minded. | think it will have the 
opposite effect. 

Every man in Britain's fighting 
forces yearns to have a home of 
his own. No tenements. No com- 
munity housing. Give me a home! 

This country is a family-home 
country. We don’t like apartment 
houses and flats. We aim to house 
our people in individual houses. 

Right there we run into the big 
problem: Where are we going to 
locate these new houses? 

This is no new problem to us in 
Britain. Our Royal Commission 
on the Distribution of the Popula- 
tion, which sat from 1937 to 1939, 
took 2 million words of evidence 
and published its findings in 1940 
It found there are serious eco- 
nomic and social disadvantages in 
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the massing of industry and 
folk in overlarge cities. And 
it is now agreed that our great 
cities should be opened up, 
reduced in density, and their 
S “spill-over” of population re- 
Yep distributed into the under- 


populated regions of the coun- 
tr) 
f London, for instance, rep 
resents 9 million population, 
/ is //) of which 4 million live in Lon- 


don County (our Manhattan) 


YAY am , 
Siew The 1943 Plan, now under 


discussion, calls for re- 
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jrouped beside the canal and railroad with 
ses and flats have open spaces and gardens. 


distributing 500,000 of them. I am 
one of those who argue that that 
figure ought to be 142 million. 

It is not a question with us 
whether redistributing and dis 
persal of population can be done, 
but the extent to which it can be 
lone. Therein lies the economic 
question. It has many factors 

Dispersal does not mean scCat- 
tering houses throughout the 
countryside. Rather, it means con- 
centrating industry as much as 
possible in the smaller cities 

Three things we need, in the 
language of Winston Churchill. 
They are: food, work, and homes. 
We have to have a much higher 
food production; more agriculture 
Our recent two wars have made 
us more conscious of this point 
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We imported two-thirds of our 
food in peacetime; in war only 
one-third. All the world will want 
more food. We aim not only for 
more farms, but for a garden with 
nearly every home. 

Along with this we aim at the 
preservation of the countryside 
We are conscious of what bad 
building can do to ruin natural 
beauty. We hope to make the 
new Britain a more beautiful! 
country in which to live 

So our plan aims to open up our 
existing great towns in the cen- 
ter. The tremendous London 
Plan, based on a 50-year schedule, 
takes advantage of the slum clear 
ance the enemy bombs have ac 
complished and substitutes parks 
and wider roadways and more 
Also, the land 
around and in between all towns 
should be jealously guarded 


trees and grass 


We look for the energetic ex 
pansion of many of our small 
towns: towns of 5,000 to 30,000 
can be expanded to 50,000 or so 

Above all, we hope for no more 
sprawling of our suburbs. If an 
industry finds that its workmen 
are living on the edge of a city 
and moves a new factory building 
close to them, a distance of mavyb« 
ten to 15 miles, that merely drags 
out the city to new ungainliness 
Why not move five or ten miles 
farther and create a new commu 
nity altogether? What this could 
mean in terms of more Rotary 
Clubs I leave to my fellow Rotar 
ians to contemplate 

Manv of our industries can be 
London is full of fac- 
tories that can be carried on fully 
as well from small towns. Many 
types of offices could do the same 
In these towns business will find 
better facilities and better hous 
ing, and will find the spirit that 
comes with building a new and 
worth-while community. The in 
dustries that go appropriately, 
with the large towns can stay in 
the large towns 

Here obviously is no undertak- 


relocated 


ing for amateurs. Many essential 
details need to be worked out 
There is the compensation for the 
changes of 
planning 

the relocating of industry: 
control must be wise and all-see- 


land value caused by 
There is the control of 
which 


* On February 29, 1944, there were 498 
Rotary Clubs and 21.000 Rotarians ii 
RIB (Rotar in Great Britain and ITIre- 
land) 


ing, but must not ve dictatorial 

The job of putting returning 
British homes of 
their own and into homes located 


soldiers into 


where there will be jobs they can 
work at, and jobs that will permit 
them to live comfortably in these 
new homes and to raise familie 
and expand these new communi 
ties, heads up to several Govern 
ment department 


Ministry of row? and Country 
Planning—which will deal with the 
physical placing of these new home 


and industrie 
Ministry of Health 


concerned in the best use of Brita 


which 


green space for producing food 
Ministry of Works—which will dea 

with the tandara of building 

new material new method and 


building orga al 


fi BIG job it is to reconcile all 


the factors interested in this prob 
lem—even including such volun 
teer groups as our own Town and 
Country Planning Association 
and make necessary decision 
equitable to all. Up till now it ha 
heen difficult to get Cabinet deci 
sions, because the Prime Ministe 
been busy 


Winston 


appointed 


(and rightly so) has 
winning the wal But 
Churchill has just 
Minister of Reconstruction, a su 


pervisor of planning in the large 
ense of economic and political re 
organization. The man selected i 
Lord Woolton 


brilliant succe of the grim and 


who made such a 


distasteful task of rationing Brit 
ain’s wartime food 

Naming Lord Woolton for thi 
new post Is a great step forward 
toward assuring jobs for our re 
turning soldie1 
better Britain 


and a brighter and 


A National Work Pile 


House avs Corb e) ine 
(Syd machines for living Kor 


tips on how thev can achieve 


note this purpose 


coniunctior 


with busine ind ins { huild 
see: 
Vaa mes 
So You're Going to Plan a City, ! f 
Januat 1944 
4 Prewar Example for Postwar Planning. by 
Rav Dovell American City. Januar 1944 
City Planning, Fortuné November 1943 
Skyscrapers Doomed? (debate) Frank 
Liovd Wright \ \ G Tele TH! Ro 
TARIA March, 1936 
Books and Pamplhilets 
County of London Plan, 'y 1. H. Forshaw 
ind Patrick Abercrombic (Mac 


1943. 12s 6d) 
The City, Its Growth, Its Decay. Its Future. 


by E. Saarinen (Reinhold, 1943. $3.50) 
American Planning and Civic Annual, 1943 
(Americal Planning and Civik Aceocia 
tior Washingtor D ¢ $3) 
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in ENGLAND 


Open discussion, followed by an evaluative summary of views, is an old British 


custom. . . 


. Presented as the debate-of-the-month, here is a verbatim report 


ot a symposium in the London Rotary Club—courtesy of The London Rotarian. 


Chairman Rotarian E. Lionel! Bristoll 

(Clean Towel Service) 

The issue before us today is a 
major one. Since our last meeting 
we have heard a series of talks 
by Government servants, Cabinet 
Ministers, leaders of commerce, 
eminent lawyers. We have had 
leaders in many daily papers on 
this subject, and I do believe that 
it is a thing which must be dis- 
cussed to its logical conclusion not 
only by Rotary, but by industry 
all over the country for the sake 
of its own preservation. 

The question today is, “To be 
controlled or not to be controlled,” 
and control, in my personal view 
may even lead to dictatorship 
What are we fighting for today? 
For freedom? Does freedom mean 
freedom in business? Are we go- 
ing to retain democracy, or are we 
going to be submerged by bureau 
crats? That is the matter now 
before us. 

We are not today discussing the 
propriety of Rotary International 
raising an issue which may in- 
volve political questions. That 
point may be raised at a later date 
For the purposes of today the Vo- 
cational Service Committee disas- 
sociates itself from those particu- 
lar clauses which would appear to 
have a political suggestion. 


Rotarian Cyril Derry 

(Mail Order Retailing) 

It is strange to me that a Rotary 
Club should find it necessary to 
advocate or apologize for what is 
known as _ private, individual, or 
free enterprise, for surely this has 
been the backbone of Rotary in 
the past. I do not see any purpose 
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for Rotary in a totalitarian State. 
and I suppose that is why the 
Nazis threw it out. 

I can see no reason for thinking 
that a change of system will 
change men. I think you will find 
that most of the servicemen and 
women will say: “Wait until after 
the war before any revolution 
takes place.” 

I do not believe either that such 
a system could or would function 
without a Gestapo such as exists 
in some countries. The fetish for 
change leaves me cold, and so | 
heartily support our pre-war sys- 
tem, accompanied by progress. | 
am not so foolish as to suggest that 
private enterprise could run the 
Army or Navy, but_neither do | 
see how the State could run a busi- 
ness any better than we do. Both 
systems may be needed, but we 
must have as much freedom as 
possible, or else we may become 
soulless robots. As an example of 
State control: If you go into a cer 
tain toy shop across the road and 
wish to purchase any of the re- 
maining stock, the assistant is 
obliged to ask you whether you 
want a toy or a model for yourself 
as a collector or for a child. If 
you say it is for your son, you may 
not have it; if for yourself, you 
may. Is it suggested that the per- 
son responsible for such an order 
would run things better than we 
do? 

Mr. Churchill warned us of the 
danger of coming war, and many 
of us said war was not possible 
Today I want to warn you of the 
danger of State control. You may 
say, “Impossible”; but it will come 
to pass if we do not do something 
about it. 


Rotarian J. E. Beckett 

(Vehicle Parts and Accessories Mfq.) 

What we want is goodwill, an 
we need to get rid of all the doc 
ments and red tape now being 
used. but we must put something 
in their place. What, I do not 
know—I leave that to yeu. 


Rotarian H. V. Wiles 

(Trade Journals Publishing 

It is natural, of course, that we 
should perhaps be proud of privat: 
enterprise, for there is much that 
is commendable in it. and it has 
served us very well over a long 
period of years, but it is not going 
to last forever. Private enterprise 
has failed miserably, and is going 
to fail still more if we cling to it 
in the future. Why has it failed, 
and why will it fail? Because by its 
very essence it cannot develop la- 
tent talent among the workers. 
How can you blame the workers 
or the foremen for their lack 
foresight, lack of appreciation of 
application and responsibility as 
we do when we do not give them 
every opportunity to use their la- 
tent talents? 

Secondly. it fails because it is 
barren to put private individual 
enterprise before community in- 
If you do, private inter- 
ests will lose, because unless you 
give the worker the facts and in- 
formation about the industry in 
which he works, I mean the real 
economics of finance, how can he 
possibly ever really understand 
the business he is in? 

Is Government control the end 
of all our troubles? Government 
control fails, and it will fail. As 
a wartime measure, it is the dead 
hand of red tape. In ordinary 
times it is the very abdication of 
leadership, of vision and responsi- 
bility among employers and em- 
ployed. It is the final resort of in- 
competence, of weakness; it leads 
to the catching of votes, votes first 
and all the time above everything 
else, and all this leads to graver 
troubles and difficulties. 

What is the solution? For 30 
years people have been led to 
think of control as an eldorado, 
that they would be treading a gold- 
en path, taking from the rich and 
giving to the poor. You will have 
to tell people frankly that in the 
future they will have to pay for 
the war, for social security. We 
have got to get together with la- 


terests. 
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thing will crash, and 


r or ever’ 


e have got to recognize and say 


inkly that we recognize the 
shts of labor and the justice of 
t control in all industry. Talent 
1 goodwill have got to be de- 
eloped by joint agreement and 
ntrol 
] iggest that that is the solu- 
and that that is where Rotary 
n do a great service, because in 
ational community life we, if 
e take our part, can take the 
way and lead the nation 
to a greater future than we ever 


| hetore 


Rotarian L. D. Gammans, M.P. 
(Land Development) 

When we talk about private en- 
terprise, are we being quite hon- 
t? What we ought to say is: “Do 
e think it wrong for a man to 
ke a profit?” I do not think it 
You might as well say that it 
ehly virtuous to make a loss, 
und the higher the loss, the greater 
the virtue You cannot build a 
world on wrong foundations 


e experience of many thousands 
irs has shown that there are 
ers for moving hu 
gain and fear. We 
ave seen the greatest social ex- 
eriment the world has ever 
nown in Russia, which started off 
1 communist State, but did not 
tay so long because it did not 
vork, and today Russia has the 
yrofit motive in all forms. 
If you start off by the elimina- 


tion o}f 


Oo maln ley 


in beings 


the profit motive, you are 
creating an entirely false state of 
ociety I see nothing wrong in 
profitmaking except that I make 
two postulates: the great extremes 
yf wealth and of poverty are bad 
on social and economic grounds 
Provided you keep up taxation 
you will not get these extremes. 
Except for this, I do not see why 
ou should put any limit to enter- 
prise 

I hope that we shall be able to 
say in this country that we have 
the Beveridge plan, so that a 
man’s income can never fall be- 
low a certain level whatever mis- 
chance he may meet with in life, 
but after that let there be no ceil- 


Let us have the full enterprise 
of a virile people. 

I believe that we want to differ- 
entiate between State control, 
management, and ownership. I 
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want the State, for instance, to say 
that we shall not go ruining the 
best land for building estates. 
There are many ways of running 
things, and some are run best by 
State control ownership and/or 
management. Large combines 
have a great part to play, and you 
have the small traders, and you 
have got to find a place for the 
restless man who invents. If you 
try to leave these out, our eco- 
nomic life will be the poorer. | 
do not therefore think that you 
will find that practical people will 
be prepared to argue on the lines 
of private enterprise versus State 
control, but will ask what is the 
best way of doing this particulai 
thing. 

If you can convince me that coal 
mines are best run by nationaliza 
tion, I will listen; but I shall not 
say “No,” because I go back to 
Victorian times, or because I live 
in Bloomsbury and have read 
about it in books. That is a prac- 
tical approach which the average 
3riton will be prepared to make 
You must guard against mere in 
tellectualism, for you cannot run 
an enterprise by reading about it 

I heard recently an American 
wisecrack on Lenin’s famous call: 
“Workers of the world, unite: you 
have nothing to lose but 
chains”; 


your 
which became: “Intellec- 
tuals of the world, unite: you have 
nothing to lose but your brains.” 


Rotarian James A. Marshall 

(Income Tax Assessment and Collection) 

I have always been a follower of 
Henry George, and once Rotary 
had in the list of Objects for which 
it stood “access to the natural re- 


sources of the soil,”’ but that has 


disappeared. No Rotarian knows 
or cares about it. Unless Rotary 
can get rid of the present owner- 
ship system of the land, there is 
not much hope for the world. 


Rotarian George Spencer 

(Quantity Surveying) 

There is one thing which Cap- 
tain Gammans did not mention. I 
do not believe in profit sharing, 
but in copartnership, the gradual 
bringing in of active coédperation 
in industry and the use of brains 
which might otherwise be wasted 
We must teach democracy to be 
democratic. An old master of mine 
used to say: “Play for your side 
and not for vourself.”. The mak- 
ing of profits is not a bad thing so 
long as it is beneficial to the coun- 
try; what is bad i 
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profit 


Rotarian Archibald Crawford 


(Business Service -(ndustria. Advocacy) 


The most relevant thing is not 
the merit of one side or the other, 
but the duty and vocational aspect 
We are the 
child of Private Enterprise whose 
father was James Watt. The hun- 
gry ‘40s and wicked employers of 
the Industrial 
forth 
Compare it with t 


of service in Rotary. 


Revolution era 


brought Rotary service. 


re red tape of 
nationalization. There is obvious 
ly something in the relationship of 
human beings in industry that 
This is 


Rotary must 


needs close looking into. 
not a political issue 
help to improve relationships in 
industry by study and work. There 
are many ways in which Vocation- 
al Service could do much We 
must make a determined effort to 
find out what is wrong and do all 
we can to help 
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A ‘Specific Charter’ for Action 


Under that title the February “Rotarian” published « joint statement 
drawn up last December at San Francisco by heads of four organiza- 
tions: the United States Chamber of Commerce, the American Legion, 
Kiwanis International, and Rotary International. 

It sets four objects for freedom-loving people: (|) to help bring the 
war ‘to a speedy and successful conclusion"; (2) to help create a post- 
war world economy ‘free from the evils of tyranny, slavery, and oppres- 
sion and to maintain personal liberty"; (3) to develog local plans to 
bridge “reconversion from a wartime to a peacetime basis'’; and (4) 
to work for an orderly demobilization of wartime controls ‘to foster 
and strengthen the system of free enterprise." 

This "Charter" has evoked wide comment and approval from a score 
of organizations . . . But have you read it? 
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BEAMING with pride, representa 
tives of Districts 107 and 108 are 
commended by Rotary’s President, 
Charles L. Wheeler (third from left), 
for a record-smashing opening of the 
War Loan drive. Members of 24 
visiting Clubs and their hosts—Long 
Beach, Calif., Rotarians—set the paco 
by pledging $205,000 at the meeting. 












Rotarians 
Follow Through 


Hard work and fun mark 
the response of Clubs 
to bond selling appeal. 


is ive money. And in Britain, 


Australia, South Africa, Canada 
wherever within the United Nations 











there are Rotary Clubs, Rotarians have 
been buying and selling bonds to help 
pay for it. The recent Fourth War 
Loan drive in the United States is a 
case in point. Here are typical exam 
ples of how Rotarians helped 

ALBANY, Ca.Lir.—After a luncheon ad 
dress by a P-38 pilot, members pledged 
$67,225 so quickly that statisticians got 
confused, reported $70,000, Members im- 
mediately decided to make their word 
good! 

ALBANY, N. Y.—$7,.646,965 pledged was 
just a starter, said members, headed for 
goal of 10 million in sales. 






Po Brows 














ANDERSON, S. C.—-Members pledged 
$110,000, the price of a hospital carrier | FoR Ow. t, 
plane, which they will dedicate to the son t eninge 
of one of their fellows killed in action 
ANN ARBOR, MiIcH.—Members topped a 
$50,000 quota with pledges for $56,425 at a cost of $975, a Rotary war-bond con- talion’”—movie stars and war heroes—had 
BELLEVILLE, N. J.—Teams piled up more cert further to increase their sales which entertained at a Club luncheon, members 
than one million dollars in sales. — ilready totalled more than one million pledged $38,325 for themselves and $248.- 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Reports sales of dollars 000 for their firms. 
more than $25,800. ; JOHNSTOWN, N. Y.—Bond Selling Com- RicHMOND, VA.—Rotarians starred in a 
Ciovis, N. Mrx.—Devoted three weekly mittee chalked up a score of $72,500 radio bond show which drew 714 calls 
programs to the Fourth War Loan drive. LEBANON, IND.—Headed by the Club pledges totalled $250,000. 
" CoLLINGswoop, N. J—Members sold President, and with other members active- RipGeEwoop, N. J.—Rotary purchases 
$4,100. . y participating, the community was the were reported at $31,500—with two weeks 
COLORADO SPRINGS, CoLo.—In less time first in the State to exceed its quota of to go 
than it takes to read about it, $27,000 was $999.200 REDONDO BEACH, CALIF.—Members agreed 
pledged. Members earmarked the amount LEWISBURG, W. Va.—With an auction in upon $195,000 as their goal, or approxi- 
for the purchase of two coaches for an which a goat sold for $25,000 and other mately 30 percent of the bond quota for 
Army hospital train. rticles brought an additional $32,000, the entire Community 
Decatur, ALA.—A _ war-bond auction members raised a total of $128,000 SALISBURY, Mp.—$207,837 purchased by 
netted $92,300 Lockport, N. Y.—In a single meeting members. 
Decatur, Ga.—Members took over a members purchased $37,900 in bonds— San Jose, CALir.—136 members sub 
large section of the city for personal so nore than double the amount raised dur- scribed $1,035,103. 
licitation during Fourth War Loan drive ing the Third War Loan drive SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—Members have pur 
East ORANGE, N. J.—$518,775 raised by Montciair, N. J.—Members have _ pur- chased more than $220,700. 
a Club Committee. chased $307,000 in bonds. SPRINGFIELD, On1I0O—A local Rotarian 
EvizapetTu, N. J A Rotary team < ed NEWARK, N. J.—With $621,591 already headed the campaign which exceeded the 
on local industries, reported sales of raised, members set their sights for $660.- $7.163,000 goal by $4,000,000. 
$113,450. ‘ 000 for the purchase of six hospital car- Ti_ton, N, H.—War pictures helped en- 
Enpicotr, N. J.—Members purchased er planes gender the spirit which put the Club’s own 
$248.000 New KENSINGTON, Pa.—Members who drive over the top. 
Fort LAUDERDALE, FLta. — Members headed the community drive presented a WanHIAWwA, HAwati—Initiated the sale of 
pledged themselves to raise $300,000 var-bond show featuring moving picture bonds by auctioning off two dozen eggs: 
Fort Worth, Trex.—More than. 2.000 stars Preston Foster and Nancy Kelly, they brought $2.500 in bond sales. 
purchases and sales made by Rotarians raised more than one million dollars : WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bond Drive Com- 
added up to 8 million dollars in war bonds PASADENA, CALIF.—Members “rang the mittee is comprised of the entire Club 
Hancock, Mp.—Members assumed full Liberty Bell” by purchasing $219.450 membership Sales to half of the “Com- 
responsibility for conducting the war worth of bonds at three Club meetings. mittee’ members totalled $1,200,000. Firms 
bond campaign, Pittston, Pa.—$50,000 in war bonds represented by membership on the Com- 
HARRISBURG, Pa.—Eighty-eight members sold by members. mittee subscribed more than 6 million dol- 
purchased $8,975 PorT Huron, Micu.—Purchases made by lars’ worth of bonds. 
Ho.tiywoop, Catir.—Members met their embers amounted to $11,600: sales by WINTHROP, Mass.—A Rotary auction of 
quota of $290,000 Rotarians passed the $75,000 mark donated merchandise helped to raise the 
Jersey City, N. J.—Members sponsored Provo, Uran—After the “War-Bond Bat- city’s quota of $470,000. 
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ROTARIAN bellringers canvassed homes 


SWEETHEARTS SELL BONDS 


twin cite 
laid 


hearts of 
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vel valentine 
, it nearly 
raised by 
Club and 
which Ro 
ortant war 
Movietone 

{ photogenic, 
Here are 


e party by 


ny a costumed Ozark maiden appeared, was “auctioned” for bonds 





sold many a bond. 


EXPENSES of the party 
sale of pop. Here are the salesmen 
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SINGING, led by a Rotary songster, helped 


put the crowd in the right mood for buying 


Here's a close-up of a popular number 
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‘SOLD INTO BONDAGE’ 


Ti AUCTION idea for selling bonds 
been used by many a Rotary Club; 
these pictures just happen to be from 


Springfield, Illinois, where it helped 
Rotarians sell S8S5,650 worth The 
imple one. Rotarians—and 
é volunteer unaccustomed ser’ 
es to be sold to the highest bidder. 
He'll mow 25 acres of timothy for 
How much am I offered?” called 
the auctioneer when Dwight H. Green 
honorary Rotarian and Governor of the 
State of Illinois, went on the block 


\ nursemaid’s services were offered 
for sale, but with the stipulation that 
the babes he would care for must be 
at least 20 years old. A 330-pound cook 


was sold—pound by pound, no ration 





points required. 





It was a mirth-provoking evening 


SARONG—$150,000 worth of it as modelled and Springfielders are confident HIRED for $6,000, J. Emil Smith, publisher 
by Rotarian Sydney Virco is auctioned off they'll exceed their million-dollar goal. of the Illinois State Journal and Register, 
will earn his pay at the lowly typewriter. 


by Wm. Menghini and Assistant Carl Weber. 





SOLD by the pound, John Mueth brought in STATE GOVERNOR Green prepares for his GAY NINETIES chauffeur, but no free buggy 
$2,500. He'll cook a meal for his “owner.” $460,000 job—25 acres of timothy to mow! ride with W. D. Newman. His price: $500. 





SHORTAGE of help may explain the $1,600 “WORTH the money,” said Edward Perry, 
bid on Fred Shuster—or was it the stance? whose $2,500 job involved a St. Bernard. 


FIRST on the auction block, Oscar Ansell's 
pledge to sharpen skates got a $400 bid 
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@ Gallonage Gauge. No more will you 
ep track far vou drive 

ich gasoline ou buy in or- 
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@ Introducing Marvinol. Upward of 25 

t of the rubbe ed for tires has 

ne the production of inner tubes 

er tube now be wholly 
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Easter! ber sources 
@ Kurning the Bugs. Researchers in 
St. Louis University have isolated the 
penicillin B from penicillin notatum, 
the common green cheese mold 
which is nearly ten times as power- 
ful as the penicillin we have already 
known. This is good news. But the 
fact that they are on the way to 
determining its chemical constitu- 
tion is still better news, for when 
chemists know the constitution of a 
compound, its synthesis is not far 
away. They already know that pen- 
icillin B is an acridine with a labile 
oxygen group. It seems to kill the 
bacteria, not by cutting off the oxy- 
gen, as do the acridine dyes (acri- 
flavin, etc.), but by flooding the bac- 
teria with a film of nascent oxygen 
as hydrogen peroxide might do and 
thus the germs are literally burned 
alive 


@ Upping Chemical Production. The 
neré sed mechanical production of 
verything from needles to ships, great 

s far surpassed by the gain in 
emical productio1 for example, the 
duction of sulfa drugs is up tenfold; 
alarial drugs is up more than forty- 
i100 octane gasoline nearly forty 


| the light metals, magnesium 
1luminum, are up tenfold and a hun- 
edfol espectively Plastics, explo- 
es, and nearly eve chemical product 
ed in ir can show similar records. 


® Electronic Heating. There are few 
lore versatile or valuable developments 
in inductive (electronic) heating. The 
ms of this principle run all 
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 Jeebs at Things to Come 


ing paresis, poliomyelitis, arthritis, anc 
many othe deep-seated infections, to 
roasting coffee from the inside out o1 
popping corn; for brazing and soldet 
ing; localized hardening of metals for 
chisels, drills, and the like: bonding 
metal to glas making cemented carbide 
cutting tools and a hundred and one 
others An unbelievable list of accom 
plishments is now an everyday fact 
Any process which requires Quick, local 
ized heating can be done better by this 


elec tronic proce 


@ Fungus Fat. A process has been de 
veloped in Sweden by which a fungus or 
mold fed on whey yields a very high 
percentage of fat By this process the 
millions of gallons of waste whey could 
be used to provide all the fats needed 


for soap and glycerine production 


@ Better Beets. Hand labo: required to 
thin and top sugar beets greatly limits 
the crop The topping problem now 
seems to be completely solved by a spe 
cial tvpe of cutter which removes the 
tops before the beets are dug. The neces 
sity for hand thinning has resulted from 
the fact that the beet seed is a multiple 
seed and produces not one but several 
beet plants. These must be chopped out 
with a short-handled hoe and then hand 


thinned so that plants are spaced about 





SURROUND storage eggs with ozone “manu 
factured” by this quartz-tube mercury-vapor 
lamp and they'll stay fresh longer, for the 
ozone soaks into the “‘pores” of the shell 
Oxygen in the air is transmuted into ozone 
by the ultraviolet radiations from the lamp 


every ten inches. Since it seems impos 
sible to develop a machine to do this 
hand thinning, a means has been de- 
vised of breaking the seeds into single 
seed sections, much like the segments of 
an orange. Seed drills have now been 


developed by which the segments may 





iy plat ed a { e ntery 


makes hand t ing unnecessa I 
expectec that thie combination of labo 
saving devices | do awa \ h « 
ping and topp complete a 
possible ne t « 


arger field 


@ Rancidity Control Butt 
most other fat g Cl { re 
especially if the contain 1 ch of 
unsaturated ] Ce i est 
gallic acid, even ninute a ) 
prevent this, but the United States De 
partment of Agri e will no r 
their se in edible fat iD ! ) 
cause they un nthe i 
though prove to be nonpo hee 
searchers have { ( na 
from t opical Ame can tree ork i 
most a well Now rancidi n mo 
lard is preve ted b ifs use lb to date 
it is illegal to add antioxidant o butte 
bv special les lative enactme , 
some of Ame ca ‘ i + ( 
Evidently ( prefer t ve thei 


ter spol 


@ Thiokol Paper. Be e of meta 


shortages, airplane gasoline OV be 
ing stored n great l ergre ! con 
crete vaults Since gasoline penetrate 
concrete - 2 necessary to p tect if 
which is being done by “papering” the 
concrete vit tn eets of Thiokol “ps 
per, ising 1 Thiokol adhesive Ch 
rubbe hy ite Thiokol, is wholl ul 
aftiected b gasoline and ha been used 
for some time i! naking the famo 
large bag now} Mareng Cell 


@ Fluorescent Paint and Papers. So 

pigment nave ive Colo! ly ol nary 
light and a wholly different color by 
ultraviolet light. Fluorescent paint an 


papers are already making their appear 
} 


ince on the market which will enable u 
completely to alter the decorative effec 
of living rooms simply by the tou of a 
switch One co 1 easil vear clothing 
vhich would cl ‘ lor complete 


it the ime rY 


@ Demineralized Water. In the past 
most vate) oftenet have heen of the 
conventiona bast exchange “zeolite 
ype, In wnicn Cat magnesium ine 


iron salts of the water are exchanged for 


the corresponding odium Its Bi 
now at 5 percent of the cost of distilla 
tion, bv i simple vo-step operation 


water can be produced which for al 


practical purposes is equal to comme! 
cial distilled water In the first step 
calcium, magnesiun ind iron ions are 
replaced b hvdrogen,. converting the 
salts of these neta into corre ponding 
acids, and then, in the next step, the 
acids formed in the first stage are al 


sorbed, giving a water free both from 
hardness and the sodium salts left in i 
bv the usual zeolite or sodium aluminate 
processes. For all commercial uses thi 
new deminera 


ing the place of distillation 
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Why Give Twice? 


By Perry Reynolds 


HAT is the relationship of the 
“Rotary Foundation” to “Rotary Inte 
national”? Why the constant appeal for 


contributions to “Rotary Foundation 
when “Rotary International” has an in 
come of more than a million dollars a 
year and a surplus or reserve of nearly 
a million dollars? Does “Rotary Inte) 
national” want to do something for 
which it hasn’t sufficient funds? Does 
“Rotary International” intend to retire 
from active business and leave the “Ro- 
tary Foundation” to carry on? These 
are questions that arise among Ro 
tarians. 

It is generally agreed among Rotarians 
that the administration of Rotary Inte) 
national—that is to say, its officers and 
Board of Directors, its Secretariat, its 
District Governors, and its Committees 
—should be concerned with the accom- 
plishment of the extension of the move- 
ment through the organization of addi- 
tional Clubs and their maintenance and 
encouragement. This has included serv- 
ing the Clubs as a clearinghouse of ideas 
and suggestions in regard to Club ad 
ministration, meetings, programs, ete. 
It also has required the conduct of an- 
nual Conventions, International and 
District Assemblies, and District Con 
ferences. Is this as far as the adminis 
tration of Rotary International should 
go? 

In the earliest years the function of 
the administration of Rotary 
tional seemed to be easily understood, 


Interna 


but as the organization grew in size, in 


personnel, and in resources, there de 
veloped some difference of opinion as to 
the scope of the Rotary program and as 


to what part of its implementation was 
the responsibility of the Clubs and what 


part was the responsibility of the ad 
ministration of Rotary International. It 
wasn't long before it was deemed advis 
able to communicate to non-Rotarians 


information with regard to the Objects 
of Rotary and the functioning of Rotary 
Clubs. Then, too, some felt that it was 
the duty of Rotary International to en- 
deavor to persuade all people to accept 
the ideal of service as the motivating 
force in their lives. Some felt that this 
should be accomplished by the activities 
of the Clubs in their respective cities or 
localities. Others conceived of it being 
done generally by the administration of 
Rotary International. 

There never has been and probably 
never can be any definite agreement as 
to where the line should be drawn be 
tween what the administration of Ro 


40 


Is Rotary International some day to quit? If not, 
then why ask Rotarians to aid the Foundation too? 


tary International must do to promote 
the organization of Clubs or foster their 
maintenance or protect them from un 
friendly criticism, and what it may un- 
lertake to do in educating non-Ro- 
tarians—that is to say, those who are 
not included in Rotary Club member- 
ship—with regard to the ideal of service 
and its accomplish- 
ment in personal, busi- 
ness, community, and 


international rela 





/ tions. 
>i a 1" . . 
( 74) ye Olde The original idea 
= IHOME | aa . asi a ictis 
was that each Rotary 


{ | TOWN || 
\ ’ . . . 
A + — Club functioned in its 


VS OA, 


city or locality to 
propagate the ideal of 
service and that the 
association or union of the Clubs was 
merely to assist each Club to fulfill its 
function in its city or locality. Even 
the organization of additional Clubs was 
considered to be a function of each ex- 
isting Club. However, before long there 
developed the conception of Vice-Presi- 
dents or District Governors who as 
officers of Rotary International should 
devote time and effort to the organiz- 
ing of new Clubs and then later both 
honorary and compensated commission- 
ers as representatives of Rotary Inter- 
national engaged in the organization of 
Even today there is an effort to 
maintain the original idea by getting an 


Clubs. 


existing Club to be a sponsor, if not an 
organizer, of each new Club. 

There are and have been those who 
would like to federalize, let us say for 
want of a better word, all Rotary Clubs 
into a strongly united organization—in 
a relationship which would mean that 
it is the administration of Rotary Inter- 
national that has the definite responsi 
bility for accomplishing among all peo 
ple the objectives of the organization. 
with the Clubs as subordinate chapters 
to assist locally in the accomplishment 
of the program of the central adminis- 
tration. 
that the admittedly more or less in- 


Contrariwise, others maintain 


definite and somewhat vague program 
of Rotary can best be interpreted and 
applied by each Club in its own city or 
locality. They are opposed to any func- 
tioning of the central administration of 
Rotary International not directly -re- 
lated to the Clubs. In effect, this is a 
difference of opinion as to the purposes 
for which Rotarians make their per 
capita tax payments to Rotary. 

We might carry this analysis of the 
situation into greater detail, but we want 


to get on to the function of the Rotary 
Foundation. In the midst of the con 
flict of opinion as to the activities 
which the administration of Rotary In 
ternational should or should not engag: 
and likewise as to what are or what ars 
not proper expenditures of the income 
of Rotary International—some holding 
that it should be used only to financ: 
such activities as clearly are helpfu 
to the organizing of new Clubs and the 
maintenance and administration of ex 
isting Clubs, and others holding that 
some of the income properly could be 
expended in engaging in activities sim 
ilar to what the Clubs were engaging in 
but outside of their localities, or in 
activities beyond the resources of any 
one Club—the idea developed that if the 
administration of Rotary Internationa] 
had under its control and available foi 
its use an endowment of funds derived 
from other sources than the per capita 
tax or dues from Rotarians paid regu- 
larly to Rotary International by the 
Clubs, then the administration of Rotary 
International could engage in certain 
activities or assist others to engage in 
certain activities, using the funds con- 
tributed for such purposes instead of 
using the regular per capita tax or dues 
income of Rotary International. 

Of course any activities engaged in or 
supported would be such as could be 
considered to be in harmony with the 
Objects of Rotary. It was felt that many 
Rotarians would be pleased to contrib 
ute to such an endowment and that per- 
haps non-Rotarians also would contrib- 
ute to it. There was also at the time 





an apprehension by some Rotarians that 
Rotary International and many Rotary 
Clubs might at some time suffer severe 
financial reverses because of a second 


world war, a widespread business de- 
pression, or some other catastrophe, and 
the funds then needed to keep the or- 
ganization intact and prevent the world 
from losing the ideal of service could 
be supplied from the endowment. 
Therefore, the Rotary Foundation 
came into existence. Rotarians and Ro- 
tary Clubs have made contributions to 
the Foundation. The result is that Ro- 
tary International has now in its con- 
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Pile activity Is 


e administra 
al no matte! 
in its accom 


‘ply immedi 


stration of Ro 


is serving as 


a clearingh¢ e to show each Rotary 


Club what it can do in its citv or locality 
in the building up of a Work Pile—that 
is to say i Oo obs of wo oO 


done by demobilized war service me 


Several vears ago Rotar\ Interna 
tional undertook to pass along to oth 
Rotary Clubs information as to 


some Clubs had conducted in their citic 
or localities Institutes of Internatio 
Understanding As other Clubs beca 
interested, it proved necessary to give 
them help in securing speakers and a 
ranging schedules. The services of a 
well-qualified man and stenographi« 
help, travelling expenses, etc., were soo 
necessar\ A budget was prepared and 
an appeal made to the Trustees of the 
Foundation for an appropriation which 


! vears As a 


Was pro\ ided for severa 


result. millio of American men 
women, a i cl en have become more 
conversant tne thinking and the 
problems of peoples of other countries 
This is a f e « imple of how Rotar’ 
Internation: nd the Rotary Founda 
tion can Wo vwetne ror the welfare 
of Rotary Clu Rotarians, and the ge 
eral publi¢ the cause of goodwill, ul 
derstanding nm ooperation 

Rotary Inte itional is at pre sent en 
gaged in a ther activity which is no 


one of showing Rotary Clubs how the‘ 


thing in their ci 


can do a <« 
localities, and that activity is the pro 


viding of lief to Rotarians and their 


families who are suffering as a result 


of war conditions Here would appear 
to be an activity which properly could 
be financed by the Rotary Foundation 
In fact, whe this work was inaugu 
rated, Rotary International didn’t seem 


to feel that it could expand its regulat 


income suc an activity and called 


upon Rotary Clubs and Rotarians to con 
tribute to a special relief fund. What 
might have been done was to make an 
appeal to Clubs and Rotarians to make 
contributions to the Rotary Foundation 
earmarked for Rotarian relief Then 


Rotary International could have ad 


ministered the activity, but drawn the 
funds from the Foundation and the 


Foundation ‘would have had the credit 
for having financed some important 


relief worl 


neing and 
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The Scratchpad Man reports on a Rotary-owned nook in 
Ohio that is heaven-on-earth to many a crippled child 


ae soon the buckeve will be 


to bloom along the Cuyahoga, the 
in’s “cheer-up” will betoken Spring 
1 thousands ‘of boys and girls will be 
assembling their gear for happy 
nme! vacations at northern Oh1lo 
You may think this is only fo 
ale, the strong of limb and chest 
you are wrong. 
find the liveliest group of all, go 
did, to 40-acre Camp Cheerful nea) 
Cleveland, Ohio. Not one of the 50 lads 


} 


sies vou will see there is entirely 


THE DINNER bell calls play-scattered chil 
dren to meals gauged to bottomless appetites 


of body Some will be in whee 
others will make thei: 
on crutch and brace But eve! 
f these handicapped youngsters 
| be having the t:me of his life. Ho 
came to be at Camp Cheerful is 
you can learn best from the R 
Club of Cleveland, which provides 
the camp site, and from the Clevelar 
Society for Crippled Children, whic! 
provides the leadership 

Cleveland Rotarians, as you know 
lave a fine and long record in Crippled 

lildren Work. In 1920-21 they organ 
ized, with Toledo and Elyria Rotarians 
the National Society for Crippled Chil 
dren and the first State society. They 
backed the first State legislation for the 
reatment, education, and care of handi 
capped children. The Club established 
Cleveland’s first clinic and served as a1 
agency of the State Welfare Department 
until the State could take over the work 
In a single year a Rotary bus and sta 
tion wagon transported 14,085 disabled 
men, women, and children to various 
treatment centers. 

But the Club’s prize project has been 
the leasing of the site for Camp Cheer 
ful and the providing of ‘“camperships,’ 
in which effort it is joined by the Rotary 
Clubs of East Cleveland and Cleveland 
Heights and other groups The sale 
of “Easter Seals” (see item about them 


on page 50) helps raise the funds. It’s 


all a pretty fine 
thing. You'll get 
that idea, I believe, 
from these pictures 
that I brought 
back 
Yours, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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XOP! His crutches fall behind as 
beautiful “belly flop” into 

irge swimming pool. Ex 

e pool pr les some 
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TWO LADS GET acquainted with Br’er Rabbit for the first time 
outside storybooks. These young campers also make frequent trips 
to neighboring farms to get a look at other animals they have 
never seen before. . . . Clay craft modelling and painting (above, 
right) provide exercise for young fingers and vocational 
ing that may be useful some day But the most popular of all 
Camp Cheerful pastimes is the outdoor “community sing” (below). 





train- 


Throughout the Summer handicapped youngsters, in groups of 50 
spend three weeks in a supervised round of activities at Camp 
Cheerful. They come from hard-pressed homes and institutions which 
are unable to provide the normal vacation experiences they now en 
joy. On the camp staff are two graduate nurses, a visiting physician 
a physiotherapist, and a trained group of counsellors who see to it 
that the camp lives up to its name even for those in wheel chairs 
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Baby Stars in Film Thi st popular 
for Men Overseas Movie these days for 
three members of the 

SPRINGVALE, MI Rotary Club 

ed forces mewhere in 


the one the eceived re 
\ reel of 


their home ( ) 


epicts scen f fellow Club 
a regula 1leeting, street 
“shots” of r nown local 


But the fi ighlight is 


taken in the omes of the 
verseas The ar’ is the 
wughte of one f the men 
Rotal filn ed, he had 
he} 
s0lie Tots Coo The N RIS, INDIA, 
New Quarters Roti Club is pro- 
moti creche 
fo the children of coolie 
ay all day at t work. In 
¢ project Vi erection of a 
50 feet by 12 adjoining a 
fare center e plan won 
tion by cit orities, who 
vitnessed another Commu 
Se e project of N iris Rotat 
wood-fuel tage threat 


iuthorities v 1 outa plan 


fuel depots ere opened- 
inagement « Rotarians 

Soldiers Feted by More than 50 ser'vice- 
Puerto Ricans mel from 25 differ- 
ent States of the 
States stationed at an air base 
erto Rico were estS at a recent 
‘ n AGUADILLA at ch Rotarians 

\ ADILLA and ARECIBO were co-hosts 
object of the get-together, which 


ccessful, was 
tanding and 
and civilians. 


need highlh 
enhance mutual und 


1 
imong soldi 


Birthday Gifts Birthday gifts in re- 
Build Loan Fund verse are the device 
used by the SAN BER- 

INO, CALIF., Rotary Club to keep its 


ng Scholarship Fund growing. 
verage of $300 a vear has been 
ed to the fund through the annive1 


y gift which each member is ex- 
ected to make. The fund, which was 
tarted in 1925, and which now amounts 


) something over $5,000, is sufficient to 
d two junior-college graduates each 
ear toward more advanced education. 
Recently one Rotarian celebrated his 
rthday by adding $1,000 to the total. 
he goal of the SAN BEeRNaRDINO Club. is 
$20,000 fund. 


A total of four 
freight cars full of 
salvaged paper was 

ie home-front record set by CRANSTON, 
R. I—a city of less than 50,000 popula- 
tion—in a recent drive directed by the 
local Rotary Club. The city’s entire 


a 


leet of trucks and 88 privately owned 


Cranston Is ‘In 
There Scrapping’ 


ApriL, 1944 


eporter 





vehicles were used in making the col 
lections. Municipal departments, church 
and fraternal groups, and 200 school 
children helped the Club reach its goal 
of 200 tons of paper and rags 


The Rotary Club of 
STAFFORD, CONN., re- 


Lead Fund Drive 


for Boy Scouts 
cently sponsored the 


annual financial campaign for its Boy 
Scouts of America district. Eight of the 
ten fund-raising teams were headed by 
Rotarians. The quota to be raised was 


$750: the teams brought in S855 


Raise Funds Two athletic meets 


for Gymnasium and a boxing show 

raised approximately 
£900 for the Rotary Club of Toowoomsa, 
AUSTRALIA, recently. The money will be 
used to set up a servicemen’s gymnas- 
ium. When the Army relinquishes use 
of the equipment, it is to be used in 
a youth-welfare center which the Club 
plans to establish in codperation with 
local authorities 


As Pigs Increase, “Pigs is pigs,” as 
Boys’ Purses Grow ©Ver) body knows 

but Rotarians of Lin 
COLNTON, N, C., will assure you that pigs 
can be much more than that. Eight 
years ago the Rotary Club started what 
Buying five Berk- 
shire pigs, it placed them with outstand 


it calls a “pig chain.” 


ing boys in each near-by township. These 
five porkers have increased today to 480 
purebred animals and about 75 are be 
ing used as breeding stock. Their value 


would be about S? 500 


Boys Town Head A program on juve 
Talks on Boys nile delinquency that 

carried community 
wide appeal was presented recently by 
the Rotary Club of WESTFIELD, Mass. 
Guest for the day-long program was 
Father Flanagan, founder and director 
of Nebraska’s famed Boys Town. Fol- 








STRONG-ARM stuff during the YMCA Boys 
Month sponsored by the Fitchburg, Mass., 
Rotary Club. Events attract some 500 lads 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 
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FOOD FOR wartime produced by a Rotary- 
financed 4-H Club project at Shelby, N. C. 


Photo: Casper Tribune-Herald 
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AIR SCOUTS, aided by Casper, Wyo., Rotarians, get their charter—the first in the Siate. 
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HITCH-HIKING servicemen discuss destinations with a motorist who quickly curbed his car 
when he saw this attractive shelter which was erected by the Rotary Club of Leechburg, Pa. 


Photo: Rock County Stor-Heral 








FARM AND business relations are improved when the Rotary Club of Luverne, Minn., stages 
its annual farmers’ night dinner. Agricultural experts are engaged to address the visitors. 








A TRAINEE for the Army K-39 Corps, this thoroughbred German shepherd was bought by mem- 
bers of the Coudersburg, Pa., Rotary Club. He's being hardened for war duty by a Rotarian. 








VISITORS at El Monte, Calif., Rotary Club meetings receive Rotary ash trays made by 
@ member—a reason, perhaps, for the Club’s ratio of one visitor to every four members. 
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lowing the Club luncheon, at which time 
Father Flanagan discussed youth prob. 
lems, he was taken on a tour of the 
city’s schools and addressed st ‘ 
groups. In the evening more than 1, ) 
townsfolk jammed the school audit 
ium for the day’s concluding sessig 
Proceeds from the evening meeti) 
talling $500, will be used by Wes LD 
Rotarians for aid to the needy. 


Rotary Pen Pals International corre. 


Shrink Atlantic spondence and 
friendship are being 


fostered in a novel manner by memby 
of the Norwicu, Conn., Rotary ( ) 
They have deposited the cost of 19 
luncheons with their “cousins” in N 
WICH, ENGLAND, and once a mont 
throughout the year an English lad 


tween the ages of 16 and 20 is a guest 
of the English Club. He then writ 
letter, expressing his views on Rota 


to the International Committee (C} 
man of the Norwicu, Conn., Club, 


4 
in turn hands it to some young man of 
the same age in his community to be 
answered. 

Servicemen For the past 27 


Kept Posted months men and 
women in service 


from FAIRFIELD, CoNnN., have been kept 
posted on home-town news through the 
two-page Drummer issued by the lox 
Rotary Club. Aided by public contribu- 
tions and volunteer workers, the Club 
forwards this timely, newsy spokesm: 
each month to far-flung battle posts, as 
well as to camps and bases in t 
United States. 


$$$—to Smooth (In addition to doing 


Soldiers’ Brows their share on fu- 
merous other war: 


fund drives, Rotarians of MILTON, Mass., 
are sponsoring a community fund to be 
expended solely in relieving emergency 
needs of MiLron servicemen and their 
families. Campaign expenses will be 
borne by the Rotary Club, a committee 
from which will act as trustees. After 
emergency needs are met, the Club plans 
to make a substantial deposit with the 
local hospital to provide free hospitali- 
zation for MILTON servicemen and their 
families. 


They Broke the “A musical rasp- 
Pace with Music(?) DTTY —that’s what 

the Program Com- 
mittee of the Los ANGELES, CALIF., Ro- 
tary Club served up at a recent meeting. 
The fun fest was planned to lend variety 
to a schedule of programs which were 
felt to be a bit on the heavy side. An- 
nounced as The President’s Lament: An 
Opera in One Act, the extravaganza 
proved to be a farcical take-off on 
alleged shortcomings of various Club 
members. The score ranged from the 
cacaphony of Three Blind Mice to the 
measured cadenzas of “The Sextette 
from Lucia,” with Pistol Packin’ Mama 
as the piéce de résistance. The libretto 
consisted of cleverly worded parodies 
which paraded the “vices” of individual 
Rotarians. The program came to a 
climactic close when members were 
hustled away—sans opportunity to re- 
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Bovs Work 
















N THIS battery of machines, supplied by a Winnipeg, Man 





Canadian Air Force who received pre 
e training in an Air Cadet Corps financed by Rotarians of Sud 


Committee—Boys 
Scouts, $1,100 
International 
National Service 
total of $9,325 


Old Town Meetin 
Looks Ahead 


County, Pa., are 


planning meet 
JENKINTOW I 
has taken leade 
interclub discuss 
procedu f eSE 


Meeting of the 

ican radio | tene 
rganized ¢ 
deas 


ped init il 


tends! 


Clubs Celebrate 
225 Service Years 


Rotary Cl 
niversaries 

olds are Milton, P 
New 
Norman, Okla 
Ind.;: Canandaig 
fort. Ind. Cong 


Rochelle 

















bury, Ont., Canada, 
papers (center), and receive service bracelets from Rotary sponsors 





crippled children, $1,000; 


House 


Montgomery 








NEWS from home 


Asbury Park, N 





GENERAL Wm 


Canada, Rotarian, wives of Rotarigns sew clothes 
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CHIEF for the day, John Fitzpatrick puts his fire laddies on the alert . . . but, worse luck!, 


Vouth Takes a Look at Tomorrow 


Foes didn’t know the old Town Hall 
that day. The selectmen had turned 
ip in flashy sweaters. The fire laddies 
yearned for at least a bonfire, and the 
minions of the law for some slight 
crime. The Board of Health was on the 
go, checking (by taste test) on soda bars 
\ll this happened in Sharon, Massa 
chusetts, a town of 3,700 not far from 
Boston, when youth “took over” for a 
lay. Sharon’s new Rotary Club had a1 
ranged it, with the hearty approval of 
regular town officials, as a climax to 
Boys and Girls Week, which it spon 
red locally last year. 





SELECTMEN Reddick, Condon, and Condon 


HEAD of the Board of Health, Rosemarie 
below) give Sharon a good administration. 


Robillard (above) discharges a vital duty 








not so much as a false alarm comes in. 


The Week started off with a bang of 
oratory as 150 teen-age candidates h 
rangued 400 townsfolk at a great “polit- 
ical rallv” in the high-school audito- 
rium. Next day came elections ... ar 
Wednesday brought a ladies’ night din- 
ner at which the new town bosses as 
well as the temporarily deposed ones 
were guests of the Rotary Club. Thurs 
day was the day. Fun there was, lots 
of it—but beneath it lay a practical les 
son in democratic citizenship. 

Boys and Girls Week comes April 29 
to May 6 this year. Can you use Shar 


on’'s idea in your observance? 


AS SHARON'S tax collector for eight hours, 


Elizabeth Pineo has learned, well, plenty 
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e€ little story in 


, 1944, iss 


J ur’y this magazine 

inion membe of the Rotary 

San Francisco, Calif... who had 

a Directors in 1913-14 had held 
4 eks previo \t the first 
: ng after copies of that issue hit the 


ROTARY CLUB 
levied a S5 fine 


Golden Gate 


x of the 


HERBERT SHI! 


ery local Re ian who had 
ed in that feature If PREs 
SHUEY offered a re for the fine 
Re ry you dor ivs have to 
Sx ve does not mn what it was 
be it had somet o with free 
For Rapprochement Another distin 
hed mor has fa pon Rotary’s 
le PAUL P. HA The President 
e Dominican Rep Dr. RAFAEI 
o, has confe é pon him the 
of the Heraldic Order of 
Colon fo lliant work of 
ement and ss ce based on the 
' leals PRI TRUJILLO, an 
Rotariat imself, announced 
on Rot inniversary 


Birmingham Plan.’ s what they 


é mple but effective system the 
mber of Commerce Birmingham 
oduced recently for finding jobs 
arged servicemen Some _ 60 

ne of the Chambe take turns in- 
ewing the job seeke at Chambe1 
iquarters, “get o1 e phone” while 


applicant sits the It works almost 





10) percent toda, the Chamber hopes 
vork when the bovs come home 
sands. There's a man behind 


EIGHTY YEARS—almost 
f Shreveport, La., total 
natural-gas man, 20 years 















sratchpadaings 





all this—Rors nN J. Frank RUSHTON, JR 
president of the ¢ nber He got the 
idea when talking with a wounded sol 
dier who wante¢ oO as a high-tension 
wire man upon ; discharge: ROTARIAN 
RusHtTon had ned him up” simply by 


calling his friend RoTarian THomMas W 


MarTIN, president of the Alabama Powe! 
Company Some 35 other chambers of 
commerce are atching the “Birming 
ham Plan an av launch similar 
schemes ij é agazine reported on 
RoTARIAN RusHTON and his plan in its 
January 17, 1944, issue 

Gift. That little book A World to LIVE 
In. which reprints 30 articles on wal 
and peace fr¢ agazine, has had 
a wide circulation ome 60,000 copies 
One of the most unique uses made of it 
however, was this W. D. HURLEY, a 
Rotarian printer of Brantford, Ont., Can 
ada, sent 350 copies of it to his custom 
ers as a Christmas greeting, redoing the 
cover in a seasonal color scheme 


To study 
to 


Shipping Men's Man. 


post 


war shipping problems and form a 
plan for 
ment and 


lantic, Gulf, and 


cooperation between govern 


private shipping interests, At 


Pacific Coast shipown 


ers of the United States have organized 
a new association, tentatively titled the 
National Federation of American Ship 
ping The man this new association 


sought out and obtained its head is 
ALMON E. RotH, who was president of 
Rotary International 1930-31 
business manager of Stanford University 
in Palo Alto, Calif., he became first presi 
dent of the Wate 


ciation of the Pacific Coast and president 


as 


in Then 


front Employers Asso 


That's what the perfect-attendance records of these four Rotarians 
Left to right: Hurren Smith, hardwareman, 19 years; T. J. Heard, 
J. W. Dunn, realtor, 20 years; H. C. Anderson, oil-land man, 20 years 
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C. B. GREEN had a birthday the other day 


50 years of laundering in Moscow, Idah« j 
And when fellow Rotarians came around with 
a cake, he showed them these old flatirons 
which, with $72, had been his initial capita! 
He $20,000 


had run them into a business 


THEIR TURN to man the canteen in the USO 


center at San Francisco, Calif., had come 
around again and be-aproned Rotarians had 
a famous and charming customer for their 
coffee—Princess Juliana, of the Netherlands 
Intent gentleman in the center is Club 
President Herbert S. Shuey; next to him 
is District Governor Mervin E. Hitchcock 
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KNOW YE by these presents that Rotary’s 
President, Charles L. Wheeler, was com 
missioned by Keen Johnson, then Governor 
of Kentucky, as “an aidede-camp to the 
Governor with the grade of colonel.” In 
short, he is now a “Kentucky Colonel.” 
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GEN. JULIUS F. Howell had a birthday—his 
98th!—-and his fellow members of the Ro- 
tary Club of Bristol, Va.-Tenn. (in which 
he holds honorary membership), marked it 


of the Pacific American Shipowne As 
sociation in the latter "30s. His next job 
was the presidency of the San Francisco 
(Calif.) Employers’ Council; his most 
recent one—industry member of the Na 
tional War Labor Board. Offices of the 
new association will be in Washington 
D. C. 

On Hand. JouHn C. MitTcHey is supe 
intendent of schools and Secretary of 


the Rotary Club in 
Murfreesboro, Tenn 
Maybe once in a while 
as a man in such of 
fices must, he has to 
lecture his charges on 
the matter of attend 
ance. If so, no one 
can do so with a clear 
er conscience. RoTar 
IAN MITCHELL has not 


missed a Rotary Club 


Mitchell 


meeting for 19 years 
That is, he hadn’t until an operation he 
had to submit to recently came along 
and broke the chain. Now he’s back 
ready to start all over. 


Beavers. One of the highest tributes 
Boy Scouting can pay an adult who has 
thrown his energies and substance into 
its cause is to confer upon him the Sil 
ver Beaver Award. Many Rotarians 
have been reported as recipients of that 
honor in these columns. To their num 
ber now add these additional Rotarian 
“Silver Beavers”: A. Stuart KELSEY, of 
Taunton, Mass.; WILLIAM E. Day, Dr 
ARTHUR C. WHERRY, RusseLL L. TRACY, 
and ApriAN B. PEMBROKE, all of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Incidentally, 11 members of 
the executive committee of the Salt Lake 
City Boy Scout Council are Rotarians 
and the District Scout Executive, Oscar 
A. KIrKHAM, is also a Rotarian 


Honors. The United States Navy and 
Marine Corps Medal was recently con- 
ferred upon CHARLES M. PETERS, a Mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Maui, Hawaii. 
ADMIRAL CHESTER W. Nimitz, USN, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet and 
Pacific Ocean Areas and himself an hon- 
arary member of the Rotary Club of 
Kerrville, Tex., made the presentation at 
Pearl Harbor. The award recognized an 
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He was attached to Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia, became an eminent educator and 
past commander of the United Confederate 
Veterans, is now an insurance executive 


of heroism performed by ROTARIAN 
PerTers in 1908 while a seaman in the 
Nay 

r. W. Routren, President of the Rotary 
Club of Newark, Ohio, was recently 


elected president of the Ohio Society of 
Professional Engineers. .. .CArRI N. 
WEBER, a Member and Past President of 
he Rotary Club of Kitchener-Waterloo, 
Ont., Canada, has been elected president 
of the Ontario Associated Boards of 
Trade and Chambers of Commerce. 

SELWYN G. BLAYLOCK, of 


Trail, B. C., Canad2, has been elected an 


ROTARIAN 


honorary member of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En 
gineers Two of the 14 persons pre- 
sented with honorary doctor’s degrees at 
the 50th-anniversary convocation of the 
Institute of Technology (Chi- 
cago) were Rotarians: MAJor GENERAL 
CHARLES L. BoLte, of Medford, Oreg.; and 
Epwarp C, Ex.iort, of Lafayette, Ind. 

SAM MILLER, of the Rotary Club of 
Frederick, Okla., was recently named his 
town’s outstanding citizen, an award 
made annually by the local Lions Club 

SipNEY M. Brooks, long-time Secre 
tary of the Rotary Club of Little Rock, 
\rk., has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the Little Rock 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis. 

ROTARIAN KinsEY N. MERRITT, of Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., has been named outstanding 
Elizabeth citizen of 1943 by the local 
chapter of the American Business Club. 

RoTARIAN Harry F.. McCoo, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., is serving as president 


Illinois 


of the Tennessee Automobile Dealers 
sociation. ROTARIAN Dr. JoHN W 
InzeER, of Sylacauga, Ala., is national 
chaplain of the newly founded organi 
tion known as “The American Leg 
Founders.” 


Seal Sale. The 11th annual sale 
Easter Seals sponsored by the Natio 
Society for Crippled Children and 
affiliated organizations opened on Ma 
9 and will close April 9. For a typi 
story of what Easter Seal sale fu 
accomplish, turn to page 42. 


Schoolmasters Elect. A wheel wit! 
the Rotary wheel is the Schoolmast 
Club, composed of Rotarian school s 
erintendents in the Superintendence D 
vision of the National (U.S.A.) Educ 
tion Association. This year the pare: 
body convened in Chicago, and 
Schoolmasters met with the Chicago R: 
tary Club at a Tuesday luncheon. H: 
Hunt, of Kansas City, Mo., w 
BURDICK, of 


OLD C 
elected president and Ray 
Huntington, N. Y., was reélected secr‘ 
tary-treasurer. 

THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 











MEET ROTARIAN and Mrs. Elmer Coates, of 
North Platte, Nebr. They have been wed for 
50 years and more—and, besides that, Ro- 
tarian Coates has chalked up a perfect Ro- 
tary attendance record of almost 24 years. 





More ‘E’ Winners 


Thirteen more firms (with Ro- 
tarians in executive capacities) 
now fly the coveted “E” flag for 
excellence in production of war 
. and one other firm: has 
S. Maritime Commis- 
Here they are: 


goods . 
won the U. 
sion’s “M.” 


Butler Manufacturing Co., Gales- 
burg, Hill. RoraArRiAN DARIUS MELCHER. 

Chelsea Clock Co., Chelsea, Mass. 
ROTARIANS WILLIAM H. NEAGLE and 
WALTER E. Mutz 

Dodge Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RoTARIAN MALCOLM D. LEOPOLD. 

Gale Products Corp., Galesburg, 
HM. Rorartans Hucu C. GARVER and 
CAMERON THOMPSON. 

Improved Paper Machinery Corp., 
Nashua, N. H. RorTarRiAN WALTER L 
BARKER. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Manufactur- 
ing & Engineering Corp., Danville, 
Pa, RorTarRiAN FRED OWEN REEDY. 

Manco Manufacturing Co., Brad- 
ley. Ill, RoTarRIAN Howarp L. MANN, 
of Kankakee, II. 

Masiand Duraleather Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ROTARIAN WALTER E. 
MASLAND. 

National Fireworks Corp. (shell- 
leading plant), Bristol, Va. Ro- 
TARIAN H. B. CARTER, JR. 

Osborn Mfz. Co. (Cleveland 
plant), Cleveland, Ohio. ROTARIAN 
NORMAN ALBERT. 

Respro, Inc., Cranston, R. I. Ro- 
TARIAN Scotr J. LAKE. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kings- 
port, Tenn. RoTarRIANs R. LEONARD 
Hascue, W. V. Prerce, CHAs. GREGORY 
SMITH, WILLIAM FLEMMON WINDERS, 
Cuas. L. FLETCHER, and C. E. BAcH- 
ELDER. 

United Wire & Supply Corp. 
Cransten, R. I. RoTARIANS FRANK L. 
Hurp and FRANK W. SULLIVAN. 


‘M’ Winner 


Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp., 
Bristol, Va. RoOTARIAN C. P. DANIEL. 
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Shall Rotary Have a Permanent Home? 


In order to acquaint Rotarians all over the world with the situation 
regarding a permanent headquarters for Rotary International, the 
Board of Directors has authorized the publication of this statement. 


RENTER is not considered as per- 
nently located as is homeowner 
nce the beginning of the Rotary 
rnational organization it has been a 

t 1 renter of office space in vari- 

tions of the downtown portion 
». Sometimes its facilities have 
better than at other times. Perhaps 
physical facilities it 
er enjoyed. There are, however, 
of expanslol! Can new space 
o the present space be ob- 
nto existing 
For how long a 
a lease be obtained and what 
ation as to the 
uing lease pe- 
Chicago “loop” office build- 
the standpoint 
cerned—the Board, the Com- 
the visitors, and the 150 office 
( (later 200) who must daily 
back and forth considerable dis- 
going to and from their work? 

n 1920, Bert Adams saw the 

1 and stated to the Convention 
he hoped to see the headquarters 
Rotary in a beautiful building of its 
building that would typify in its 
tecture the spirit of Rotary. He 
ted it to be the most perfect office 
ilding in the world—a model for all 
to study—with every comfort and 
venience for the health and content- 
ent of the employees, with every mod- 
equipment for the efficient handling 
f Rotary business. 
Through the years there have been 
1 Committees studying the situa- 
ion, but for one reason or another the 
Board has never been able to decide on 
permanent headquarters building. 
\t the present time the Board is op- 
ng under a Convention decision 
lopted at Minneapolis in 1928 to pro- 
ceed as promptly as possible to acquire, 
by purchase or otherwise, a suitable site 
nd/or building in the city of Chicago 
a permanent home for Rotary with 
e understanding that the financing 
ill not necessitate any increase in the 
er capita tax or require the levying of 
special assessment on member 
Clubs 


; 


the best 


If so, will it 


9 


operations 


has the organ 


n the next en 


( est location fron 


vers 


nr) 


The depression and the war have 
served to delay concluding arrange- 
ments in accordance with the resolution. 

Last year a number of Rotarians sug- 
gested that the Rotary Foundation 
might sponsor a permanent headquar- 
ters as a visible tribute to Paul Harris. 
This matter was referred to this year’s 
Board and Prestdent Wheeler appointed 
1 Committee of three to study the entire 

lation.* 

The duties of this Committee are to 
investigate possible locations, costs, and 
other factors involved in the establish- 


*This Committee has as Chairman, Roy 
J. Weaver, of Denver, Colorado, and as 
members, Ed. R. Johnson, of Roanoke, Vir- 
pa. and Fred L. Hass, of Omaha, Ne 
braska 
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ment of a permanent Rotary Interna 
tional headquarters, and to make rec 
ommendations to the Board of Directors 

The Board is of the opinion that a 
decision to secure a permanent head 
quarters building must be made on the 
basis of economic advantages with no 
more money spent proportionately than 
will have to be spent for rent per square 
foot of occupancy The present oc- 
cupancy, however, is crowded and some 
consideration must be given to the space 
requirements of the next several years 
and also to the inevitable amount of in 
creased rent that would have to be paid 
if such adequate headquarters are 
rented. 

Because the headquarters Committee 





Facts on Present Location 








Location: Entire ninth floor and 
approximately 8,700 square feet of 
space on eighth floor in Pure Oil 
Building, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Under lease: Approximately 25,000 
square feet. 

Expiration date of lease: Septem- 
ber 30, 1946, with option to cancel 
on 60 days’ notice, September 30, 
1945. 

Rental rate: Overall rental lease 
rate per square foot: Until Septem- 
ber 30, 1944: $1.36; from October 1, 
1944, to September 30, 1945: $1.50; 
from October 1, 1945, to September 
30, 1946: $1.57. 

Approximate annual cost of light 
and power in addition to rent: $6,000 

Present cost for floor space, light, 
and power: Approximately 0,000 
per year, which will increase from 
October 1, 1944, to September 30, 
1945, to approximately $43,500, and 
from October 1, 1945, to September 
30, 1946, to $45,500. (Includes light, 
power, cleaning service, elevator 
service, window washing, water, and 
gas.) 

Visitors to Central Office (includ- 
ing Board and Committee members) 
in 1943: 624 

Time consumed per day per staff 
member in going to and from work: 
about two hours. Estimated cost per 
day: 33 cents 

Space requirements for the next 
three years should be increased by 
about 20 percent because of present 
crowded conditions in certain parts 
of office. 











is of the opinion that there may be cities 
other than Chicago interested in being 
considered as the location for a head 
quarters building, the Board has agreed 
to offer to the 1944 International Con 
ference to be held Chicago from May 
15 to 18, a Resolution removing the 
restriction “in the city of Chicago” from 
the Convention action of 1928, and sub 
stituting therefor the words “in a suit 
able location wit n the United States 
of America.” 

The Board is interested in the location 
of the permanent headquarters from the 
standpoint of acce bility to all con 
cerned, but ore especially from the 
standpoint of the taf!’ membet! who 
must daily go to d from the office. A 
survey of the present staf! nd location 
indicates that on the average, each mem 
ber spends about two hou a day just 
roing and coming 

A building owned by Rotary can pro 
vide certain desirable facilities that 


would be too expensive to rent in a 


downtown building in the high-rental 
area of a large city. Such facilities in 
clude a small but adequate auditorium 


for frequent staff meetings, a cafeteria 
for low-cost adequate meals, broadcast 
ing and transcription rooms, ample park 
ing facilities, all working space with out 
side light, etc. Excellent communication 
facilities, postal, telegraph, and tele 
phone, must be available. The location 
must be accessible to all parts of the 
world by both air and surface trans 
portation. 

Neither the Board nor the Committee 
has in mind that large amounts of exist 
ing surplus funds would be expended 
for such headquarters. True, the Board 
might consider investing some of the 
surplus funds of the corporation in a 
building which it might rent from itself 
since such a tangible investment would 
undoubtedly be considered fully as se- 
cure as present intangible assets of the 
organization. 

It would be expected to finance the 
entire activity on the amount that would 
otherwise be spent for rent for similar 
adequate headquarters with the expect- 
ancy that a savings would ensue- 
perhaps even amortizing the entire cost 
over a period of years. 

What is desired in a headquarters 
would be ample room for the efficient 
operation of the organization now and 
in the future In the opinion of the 
Board, Rotary should not enter the real 
estate business by being an incidental 
tenant in a large building of its own, 
renting the space it did not require for 
itself. Many, however, feel that Rotary 
should have a building of its own com 
parable to the dignity of the organiza 
tion and that Rotarians, having faith in 
the future and permanence of Rotary, 
will no doubt desire to exemplify this 
faith by expecting the organization to 
have a permanent headquarters. 
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[Continued from page 27] 


director of the Izaak Walton League of 
America; Zane Grey’s recipe for baked 
turkey; wild duck as cooked by 
Smith, editor of the 


Je seph 
Rock y 


Every bit of Car 


Emerson 
Mountain Sportsman. 
hart’s book is good reading—and his 
ideas about food are so sound and his 
recipes so attractive that I predict that 
plenty of them will appeal to the out- 
doorsman’s wife, and will be tried out in 
home kitchens.* 
oad ” Me 

To round out in some measure the at 
tention we've given recently to book 
about the United Nations, | want to men 
tion here a few from the considerable 
shelf of new books about the British 
Commonwealth. 

One of the most important and most 
readable of these is Donald Grant 
Creighton’s history of Canada, Dominion 
of the North. 
the Jesuit missionaries to Ontario gold 
and reciprocal trade agreements, from 
Champlain and Jacques Cartier to Er- 
nest Lapointe and Mackenzie King, this 
book tells the engrossing story of the 
great Dominion, one of the most richly 
dramatic in all the world’s history. Mr. 
Creighton’s evidently sound scholarship 
does not impede his writing. It is firm 
and vigorous. Even Canadian readers 
—and much more those in other parts 
of the world—will gain from Dominion 
of the North deepened appreciation of 


From the fur traders and 


Canada’s past and increased  under- 
standing of her present and coming 
greatness. 


Speaking of coming greatness, I won- 
der how many Americans, North and 
South—and Britons, for that matter— 
have ever given really adequate thought 
to the future of South Africa. If we do 
think—and take even a little trouble to 
learn—I believe we cannot escape the 
conviction that South Africa is destined 
very shortly to assume vastly increased 
importance in world affairs. 

My own deep interest in South Africa 
dates back to the newspaper headlines 
of 1899, when, at the age of 6, I was an 
ardent if ill-informed admirer of the 
Boers and especially of their daring 
young general, Jan Smuts. Everything 
I have been able to learn since that 
time has deepened my conviction that 
South Africa will emerge as a major 
power in the world of tomorrow. I 
welcome especially, therefore, and ear- 
nestly recommend, two noteworthy new 
books: The Union of South Africa, by 
Lewis Sowden, and Toward a Better 
World, by Jan Christiaan Smuts. 

Mr. Sowden writes with clarity, with 
frequent brilliance, and with good sense. 





* For a story telling how out-of-doors cook- 
ery can come into a Rotary Club and help 
fatten lean wartime menus, see Hunt ‘em 
BUT Eat ’em, by Bob Becker, in the October, 
1943, RoTARIAN.——Eps. 
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He gives the facts about South Africa, 
both historical and contemporary, both 
pleasant and unpleasant. His book pro- 
vides the appropriate background for 
the remarkable speeches and addresses 
of one of the great men of modern 
times, Jan Smuts,* which are collected 
in Toward a Better World. The courage 
and clear vision of this South African 
are inspiringly applicable to today’s 
problems of other lands. Acknowledged 
to be great as a general, a statesman, 
and a scientist, Smuts here proves him- 
self to be great as a human being. Inci- 
dentally, the 30-page introduction con- 
tributed to the collection by Henry M. 


Moolman and Eric Estorick as a biog- 











Sad Tale 


Father planted the carrot seed, 

Valiantly battled each bug and weed; 

Johnny helped with the hoeing, too, 

ind yellow and plump the carrot grew. 

Fat and gold in the sun and rain, 

The carrot grew with might and main, 

O the excitement wild and heady 

When finally the carrot was ready. 

Sister scrubbed away the soil, 

Vother set it up to boil, 

ind what was the carrot’s final fate— 

To be left untouched on Johnny's plate! 
—May RICHSTONE 








raphy of Smuts is an admirable concise 
history of modern South Africa. 

Walter Nash’s New Zealand is pri- 
marily an account of the 
political and economic policies of New 
Zealand in recent years, particularly 
during the present war. As a Cabinet 
member in New Zealand’s Labor Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Nash—later Minister to 
the United States—has played a leading 
part in the development of these poli- 
cies. His account of them is authorita- 
tive, therefore, and it has the added 
virtue of clear and_ straightforward 
writing. He calls New Zealand, signifi- 
cantly, in the subtitle of his book, “a 
working democracy.” There is much 
nutritious food for thought in the pic- 
ture he gives of New Zealand’s amazing 
war effort. 

“The first day I ever spent in the 
United States was, to me, notable for 
the fact that I felt completely at home,” 
says the Australian newspaperman 
George H. Johnston, the author of Pa- 
cific Partner. “T have spoken with thou- 
sands of American soldiers,” he adds, 
“and they have invariably told me that 
their reactions on their first day in 
Australia were identical.” Recently I 
sat beside a young Australian pilot offi- 
cer, on leave from his air training in 
Canada, at a Rotary Club luncheon, In 
manner, in ideas and attitudes, in 
everything but the speech which is a 


significant 


*See page 11 of this issue for article by 
Jan Christiaan Smuts. 


bit strange to American ears, he se¢ 
just like my sons and th 
Pacific Partner shows why this 


to me 
friends. 
is so. It is a book at once informing 
and delightful, full of good stories ab 
American soldiers in Australia and of 
vivid incidents of the war. It also 
much sound information ah 
Australian business, entertainment. 


vides 


life in general, and makes the rea 
feel that he really knows the peopl 
this important member of the Brit 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Among books of general applicat 
in this field, one of the best is a vol 
which appeared last year, D. W. B 
English People. A brillia 
and entertaining piece of writing, 


gan’s The 


is also a candid and sober self-apprais 

for the author is an Englishman \ 
is not blind to the faults of his co 
trymen. 

Somewhat similar in general eff 
but less substantial, is Leland Dewitt 
Baldwin’s God's Englishman, whi 
bears the subtitle The Evolution of th, 
Anglo-Saxon Spirit. This is a very cley: 
and a very learned book, and sometime 
than that. It contains 
number of pertinent and 
often illuminating quotations. The pi 
ture it draws of British faults and fail 
ings is harsh enough to provide ammu- 
nition for the most confirmed critic of 
England. But such a reader, if he is at 
all consistent, will be led 
realization of the suprem: 
importance to all the world today of the 
English doctrine of individual freedom, 
as embodied in the English Commo) 
Law and constitutional government. 

Lovers of English writers—of Dick- 
ens and De Quincey, of Charles Lam) 
and Dr. Johnson—have wondered often 


no more 
astonishing 


also to 
sharpened 


in these war years what was happening 
to the places which were those writers 
homes and haunts. A Literary Journey 
through Wartime Britain, by A. C. 
Ward, tells the story. This is a beau- 
tiful little book in printing, binding, and 
illustrations—a collector’s item as well 
as one for the general reader. It gives 
the full picture of the destruction of 
literary shrines and landmarks by 
enemy bombs, but does so in a quiet 
and matter-of-fact fashion, rightly sub- 
ordinating it to the continuing charm 
and meaning which have survived. 
From Hell to Breakfast, by Car] Ols- 
son, May seem a startling companion for 
Ward's A Literary Journey, but it really 
belongs in the same category. It too 
takes the reader travelling through war- 
time Britain, but this time to meet and 
talk with the ordinary men and women 
who are fighting the war. It is a book 
of true stories of personal experience, 
not only of bomber and _ night-fighter 
pilots, but of weather reconnaissance 
(the “Weather Willies”), naval 
engineers, test and ferry pilots, and 
others of the less publicized of the men 
at war. The stories are told simply and 


fliers 
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l olly without comment 
ng. But somehow the reader 


em not only \ d experience 


e Englishmen are fighting, 

g of what they are fighting 
> > . 

ear n declares Dr 

edict, of the Mavo Clinic, 

1 Want to See, by 

) This the storv of a 

blind wl achieved a 

great r life as stu 

and é n spite of 

andicap. Miss Dahl tells 

bh] | plenty of 

‘ neid and no false 

D Be ct observes, 

achers and 

e) e needs and 

indica ldren Be 

ay well help the thought 


ful reade to Know that the handicaps 
and obstacles in his own life, whatever 


they may seem to be, are actually no 


more insurmountable to courage and 
understanding than the lack of eyesight 
which Borg ad Dahl overcame bv truly 
“wanting t et 
* * 

Books f vJishers and 71 ce 

The O ‘ Cookboo Arthur H 
Carhart (Ma al SL.95) Vegetable G 
dening for Everyone L. Richard Guylas 
(World Publishing Co 19c) Dominio of 
the North, De ild Grant Creighton (Hough 
tor Mifflis So) The Unior of Sout 
Africa, Le Sowden (Doubleday Doran 
$3) Toware Better World, Jan Christiaat 
Smuts (Due Sloan & Pearce, $2.75) Ve 
Zealand Walte Nas! (Duell Sloat & 
Pearce $3.50) Pacific Partner, George H 


Sloan & Pearce, $2.50) 


Johnston (Due 


Now it’s Made in Latin America 


from page 21] 


leep instead of the con 
\ fe ents Mm Ma 


ible adjust 


t ind \ erican stores 

ge intities of a des 

é need wants sucl 

g afte intelligently 

Argentine Government, for example 


ion to the United States 


eather tanneries and leather- 
nufacturing plants to discover what 
r ng techniques the United States 
gentina’s new leather customer- 
er Scores of similar visits to 
erican plants and stores by other 
American manufacturers under- 
Latin America’s anxiety to turn out 
sort of products desired 


nerican firms, too, have tried to be 
When the use of wool was 
harp!| in America, the country 
ed a erious shortage of blankets, 
tened by new homes being estab- 
ed and the largest transient popula- 
Immediately American 
es began to find large blanket man- 
ifacturers in Chile, Argentina, Mexico, 
azil, and Peru The blankets were 
indsome and well woven—but their 
lings were unacceptable. 
Now binding a blanket properly— 
only from the standpoint of ma- 
erials used, but the actual technique of 
Finally, partly 
ecause of a shortage of rayon in South 


is no easy trick 


rican countries, and partly because 
f other factors, it was decided to ship 
1d have them bound in the U.S.A 
One importing 
ind everyone’s happy. One importing 
firm alone has brought in $200,000 worth 


and evel vone’s happy 


f these blankets in the past few 
nonths 


Few North Americans realize how 
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The English People, D. W. Brogan, (Knop 
$3) God's Englishman Leland Dewitt 
Baldwin (Littl Brow! $3) 4 Literary 
Journey thro Wartime Brita A. ( 
Ward (Oxfore University Press $2) 
From He to Breaktast, Cat Olsso (Mac 
millan, $2.50 I Wanted to See, Borghild 
Dahl (Macmi $2 

highly indu ialized many Latin-Amet! 
ican natiol nave become in recent 
years. One Uruguayan woolen mill, fo 
example—Campomar and Soulas—has 
4.000 workers he decline in woolen 
goods Import ha been offset by man 


ufacturers ich as these in both Argen 


tina and Uruguay Already 20 million 
dollars’ worth of woolen piece goods has 
come in from these countries. 

One of the greatest factors contribut 


lanufactured articles of all 


ing to fine 1 
kinds in South America has been the in- 
flux of refugee artisans from war-torn 
Europe Not only are such artisans 
proving invaluable to _ hard-pressed 
Latin-American manufacturers in this 
period of industrial expansion, but their 
long experience promises to build much 
larger and more stable postwar indus- 
tries in their adopted countries, as weil 

For example, gloves made by the Por- 
tolano family in Italy have long been 
famous. Now a branch of the same fam- 
ily is making high-grade gloves in Bra- 
zil. Similarly, so-called “spaghetti ware” 
—fine tubular strands of glass woven 
into vases and other ornaments—is now 
being manufactured in Latin America 
as is an almost exact duplicate of the 
well-known Majolica ware formerly im- 
ported from Italy. Argentina is produc- 
ing fine china lamp bases similar to 
those once made in France; other refu- 
gees have had a profound influence in 
textile manufacturing 

There are very few items of any type 
which the United States is not getting 
from Latin America in some quantity 
Lead soldiers, for instance, from Argen- 
tina; Nottingham lace tablecloths from 
Brazil; dolls from Peru; candies by the 
shipload from Central America; yes, and 
even several hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of mahogany sandwich trays, 





ONTARIO COMPLETES 
A NEW 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


. 






HINK of it! A whole 

new world to explore, 
where Ontario's’ rivers 
start to flow “down North” 
to the mighty Albany, and 
then to Hudson's Bay 
itself! 


Punched through rock and 
muskeg and virgin forest, 
the mewly-completed, final 
link of the great Trans- 
Canada Highway taps the 
fabulous gold and silver 
mines of Cobalt, Porcu- 
pine, Kirkland Lake—the 
fertile Clay Belt—the land 
of a million lakes and 
streams teeming with fish. 
It ties Temagami on the 
east and Nipigon on the 
west into one great out- ¥ 
door Paradise. 


ears 


When unlimited motoring 
is once more a fact, you'll 
want to ride this road. 
When you and your pals 
are ready to plan the Sen 
vacation ever—that’s the x. 
time this new road to 
adventure will beckon! 

Plan your trip now— 

dream about it—then, after 

the war, be one of the first 

to explore this great, new, 
Northwest Passage. 















Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
314 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me road — « and further 
information when ready regarding 
the final Northern Ontario link of 
the Trans-Canada Highway. 

Name 

Address 


City or P.O. State 
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The Mark of Better Envelopes 
For Every Business Need . . . 


The Tension imprint reproduced 
above is your assurance of fine 
craftsmanship in envelopes. Ac- 
complishment gained through 
over half a céntury of manu- 
facturing quality envelopes is 
signified by this imprint. 


This mark reflects your good 
judgment in purchasing quality 
envelopes for mailing, packag- 
ing and filing. A 


uM“ 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 






NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO.* MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN.* 
DES MOINES 14, lIOWA* KANSAS CITY 8, MO.* 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co 





“Photo-copies enabled me to act on 
important matters quickly. Be sure 
to send photo-copies of all important 
mail.” aseativee use photo-copies 
todo things faster, more accurately! 
Make A-PE-CO photo-copies of im- 
portant letters, inquiries, orders, blue- 
prints, sketches, accounting records 
and data for al] departments or 
branches. Safeguard originals; save 
time; avoid mistakes. Any boy or 
girl makes A-PE-CO photo-copies 
of anything written, printed, drawn 
or photographed. A-PE-CO is in- 
y- Hh neva. in thousands of indus- 
tries. Get this new business habit. 
Send for A-PE-CO folder now! 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC-44, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities. | 




















in Canada: Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Lid. 
A-PE-CO | 
Photo Exact ” Copies ‘s 
Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime é 
PHOTC-COPYER 
$5500 
bes ur Sh 
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salad bowls, and similar wooden objects 

tiny Haiti. And there has been 

tle or no friction over either contracts 
nipments. 


Mexico provides a wide variety of 


dicraft merchandise of both unique 

ess and charm. Probably most familiar 
e the colorful reed-seat chairs, brightl 

lecorated in native motifs. NHWundreds 
thousands of these, mostly made in 

he home by foot powered lathes, have 
been shipped north of the Rio Grand 
he last year; one importer alone has 


0.000 on ordet 
+1 


Such chairs, of course, are mostly spe 


pieces. But several Mexican firm 


turning out bentwood modern furni 

re with striking fabric designs One 

plant is planned to make reproductions 

of early American furniture, always in 

de demand Other Mexican factories 

( creating exceptionally nandsome 

aggy wool, hand-tied rugs {nd so 

called ranchero furniture, with laced 

ither thong seats, is being widely ex 
ported 


Bountifully endowed with both arti 
and enormous supplies of silver, 
Vexico has also become a great centel 
for silver jewelry. One firm I know 
placed an order in Mexico for $200,000 
worth of silver jewelry at one crac! 
Taxco, Mexico City, and Guadalajara are 
all crowded with buyers Besides all 
sorts of bracelets, rings, necklaces, and 
similar objects, Mexicans are turning to 
the manufacture of silver hollowware— 
and very successfully. 

Buyers and importers, investigating 
the Mexican market, have discovered 
that hand-blocked Mexican cottons have 
great originality and popular appeal. 
Most of such textiles, of course, are pro- 
duced by handicraft workers in homes 
as in much of Latin 





The problem here 
\merica—is organizing such production 
and developing markets. If they are so 
developed, tens of thousands of textile 
pieces should be available annually to 
world trade 

Fine glassware, particularly in Mex- 
ican blues and greens; tin-framed mir- 
rors and other hand-wrought tin pieces 
characteristic of Mexican handicraft; 
fine pottery, both glazed and unglazed; 
reed baskets; huaraches—the separate 
items imported from Mexico run to the 
hundreds. Because of national tempera- 
ment, and national skill, handicraft 
items will probably be Mexico’s chief 
postwar merchandise contribution to the 
world 

Can Latin America, as a whole, retain 
its present markets when the war is 
over? The answer, like that to any 
other question with such ramifications, 
must be a qualified “Yes.” Qualified 
mostly, however, by the determination 
and ingenuity of Latin America itself 
Although most Latin-American factories 
have been comparatively small produc- 
ers—individually—in the past, the war 
boom has taught many of them mass- 


production techniques. If these te 

niques are carried over and perfect 
when the war ends, there can be 
loubt such establishments will have 

important place in the postwar co 
nercial picture. The handicraft it 

from all Latin-American countries 

ourse,. will probably find increasing 

ceptance on a basis of their own des 
ability and uniqueness. 

Certainly Uncle Sam’s neighbors 
the south have already demonstrat 
great ability to adapt their merchand 
to his tastes. They have learned 
iim and he has learned from them 
continuing commercial partnership ca 
not but be a potent influence for he) 
pheric goodwill and a stabilizing fact 


for the entire world. 


Remember April 14! 


It’s Pan American Day 
nad event which probably will 
Z more widely celebrated thi 
Hho 4 year than ever before sinc 
1931, when it took its place on the cale1 
lar. For the war is making the Ame 
icas conscious of their actual and po 
tential unity 

Mir. Street properly emphasizes thi 
economic mortar that binds them 
gether, but his article is not the only one 
in recent issues of THE ROTARIAN to d 
so. Here are others: 

Latin America Comes of Age, by Edwar 
Tomlinson, March, 1944. 

The Americas United, by Sumner We! 
June, 1943 

Central America’s Burma Road, by Edwin \\ 
James, April, 1943 

Neighbors Working Together, by Henry A 
Wallace, December, 1942. 

Economic Highways of the Americas, by Ed 
ward Tomlinson, May, 1942. 

Cultural unity is stressed this mont) 
in the guest editorial by Chile’s Pres 
ident Rios, and Senor Hinojosa reports 
on Cantinflas, the film star who has set 
all Latin America to chuckling; and 
thanks to Dr. Cupertino del Campo Tu! 
ROTARIAN Can tell in pictures the striking 
parallel between great men of the Span 
ish-Portuguese- and the English-speak 
ing sections of the New World. 

Other worth-looking-back-for ROTARIAN 
articles on Latin America include: 

Now, While Trials Unite Us --. BY Eze 
quiel Padilla, March, 1944. 

Nearer: A New World Goal, by Gen. Rafae! 
L. Trujillo, May, 1943 

Now Young Yankees Laugh at a Latin Comic, 
April, 1943. 

Certain Americans in the Tropics, by Carleton 
Beals, March, 1943 

A Peruvian Puzzle, by Caroline Rogers 
March, 1943. 

Off the Pavement in Mexico—a_ pictorial 
March, 1943. 

Awakening in the Americas, by Fernando Cal 
bajal, February, 1943 

Inter-American Unity IS Possible, by Ricardo 
J. Alfaro, June, 1942 

Land of Light and Liberty, by Oswaldo 
Aranha, December, 1942. 

Rotary—in the Fusing Americas, by Willia 
Seaman Bainbridge, April, 1942 

The Americas Show the Way, by Walter B 
Pitkin, January, 1942 

Little Lessons in Latin America—a_ series 
January, 1942, to October, 1943. 

\nd if you would read books, turn to 
Professor Frederick's excellent list in 
the March issue (page 32). 

P.S. Next month, watch for No. 1 
about Brazil) in a new semipictorial 
series on Latin America.—Ebs. 
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Talking It Over 


i from page 3] 


( S been he 
‘ e tide é 
¢ ere Y a taliure 
March issue 
t {7 tes [see page 4, 


S¢ rotary], in defining 
voint of the Ro- 


Sf ( r being the one 
sho ( erest right nin 


7e: Terse Introductions 


MORGAN | Rotarian 

Cit p a 
laffraw’s Is a Chairman? 
ROTARIAN] al its pertinent 
of introduc s reminded me 

onally relat experlence of the 


Wisconsin, on 


ing vuund his rural con 
e@lectio hent Voici: 
egian fa é ntroduced him 


enator Spooner, 


[ haf now done 


evityv could no 


Honor Flag’ for Reémployed 


t ( \ Rotarian 
itlas Edu onal Film Co 
( do, Til oO 

noticed some mor s back an item 
S itchpadding October, 1943 
the origin of the service flag to 
hose who are the service of 
untry.* W ot a comparable 


y ) ye displaved i 


corporations or 


als employing returned service- 

en? I enclose a sk« of what I have 
[see cut] 

Most concerns take considerable pride 

I mber ins he ¢ ployees they have 

eI to tl Government, but, after 

ey dor have much to say about 
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that. On the other hand, it 
pear that they might 


pride in the numbet1 


would ap 
take even 


service 


many men are being returned to civilian 


life and some née 
concern as to the treatment 


veterans 


In suggest ¢ the honor flag I am do- 
ing it with the hope that it might spur 
employment for those who deserve at 
least a good job when thev come back 
home 

The é d that R. L. Queisse? hen 
a r TT of the Rotary Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, desiaqned the service flag in 1917 { 
differe ersion of the flag’s origin appeared 
in the December, 1943, ROTARIAN, and set 
forth the cla of Charles G. Tomerlin, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Union City 
Tennessee [see Talk e It Over depart ent, 
pade »] } 


Chevrons Upside Down 
Note EARLE BOON! 
Son of Rotaria 
La Porte, Texas 
In Teen-Age Leathe? 
ROTARIAN ], the 
two top pict 
side dow! [I’m 16 vears old and my 


father, Mr. E. E. Boone, is a Rotarian. 


Conare 4 fo hLarte on his 


bright 
eves! The explanatio is that the chevrons 
are purposely upside dou to distinguish 
the Boys’ ¢ h Pre-Service Training Unit, 
sponsored b Rotarians of McKees Rocks, 
Pennsylva Varine Corps Eps 


‘Mason Place’ .. . Vivid 
Finds J. N. KINNEY 
Forest S¢ ice 
T S De partment ot 
Ogden, Utah 
Louis Bromfield’s article, The 

Place, in the February Rorarian is a 


Agriculture 


Vason 


most vivid picture of the ultimate dis- 
aster resulting from abuse of the soil, 
even when that soil was so rich and 
deep that it took many years to wear it 
out. 

Here in Utah we have many communi- 


ties which are already suffering from 
abuse of their watersheds and also from 
the robbing of their croplands. Would 
you and Mr. Bromfield be willing for us 
to quote a couple of sentences from the 
article in urging the 
planned protection and improvement of 
the watersheds and the soil? 
we would use is: 
wretched dirt 


“Worn-out soil 
make wretched citizens. 


The nation can expect little from citi- 
zens leading a bare existence upon 


ruined land.” 

We do not plan to publish this quo- 
tation, but to incorporate it in a report 
showing the immediate 
planning of if these agricul- 
tural communities are to thrive. 


necessity for 


remedies 


‘ 


Frame Mason Place in Blood’ 
Urges F. L. GRANGER, Rotarian 
President, Producers Service Corp. 
Benton 

In my 

Place, by 


Harbor, Michigan 
humble opinion 
Louis Bromfield 


The Mason 


analyses of our national agricultural bal- 
ance sheet that it has been my privilege 
to read, and a profound indictment of 
our agricultural complacency. As a na- 


more 
of men they had 
employed who were discharged from the 


According to the paper, a good 


wspapers are showing 


accorded 


ecks [February 
technical sergeant in the 
ires has his chevrons on up- 


necessity for| 


The part | 
and | 


[February | 
RorTariAn], is one of the most searching | 








UNCLE SAM has “unfinished busi- 
ness” all over the world. But he’s 
getting along with it, fast! We, of 
PAYNEHEAT, are concentrating on 
our war job. But when the shoot- 
ing stops, our dealers can resume 
their unfinished business — with 
time-tested, years-ahead ... 


Payne 
| ZONE-CONDITIONING 


Post-war successor to old-fash- 
ioned central heating! Carefree, 
fuel-saving gas heating and fresh 
air circulation . . . under finger-tip 
control by zones or individual rooms. 
You'll hear more about PAYNE 
Zone-Conditioning. But mean- 
while, let’s all help finish the 4g 
job. Back the boys with Bonds! 
\ 


_ 
| PAYNEHEAT 


> _LNEARLY 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP rz 


GAs FUEL 
EVERVIHING 


Payne FURNACE AND SUPPLY CO., INC. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
METER SAN 











|BUY MORE, AND MORE, WAR BONDS 
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IF. 


You want to sel] 


You want distribution 


You want to do business 
in 
Latin America 


REVISTA | 
ROTARIA | 


is the medium 


for your advertising! 


Net Paid Circulation 
March, 1944 


23,130 


Importers, Merchants, 


Industrialists, Farmers, 
Lawyers, Doctors, 


Engineers — 


The men with money to buy 
and organizations to se/l/ 


YOUR merchandise! | 


a 


For information 
write 


Revista Rotaria 
35 East Wacker Drive | 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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tion, we have grown up with the idea 
that our agricultural resources were un- 
limited and proceeded to spend them on 
that basis. It occurs to me that there 
is a contingent liability in that balance 
sheet which has not been sufficiently 
stressed—namely, that the nation's 
physical health is being reduced at the 
same pace as its agricultural resources 
through the leaching away of minerals 
and vitamin content of plant production 
on impoverished land, and the food thus 
produced cannot carry the essential food 
elements that were component parts of 
the production on the original virgin 
soils 

The story of The Mason Place should 
be framed in blood on the walls of every 
agricultural agent in America as an il- 
lustration of what happens when we 
neglect our birthright, and a warning 
that the blood of future generations will 
be sacrificed unless we change our ways 


Humor Recognized 
By Coiin J. CAMERON, Rotarian 

State Representative 

imesbury, Massachusetts 

"wo matters in recent issues of THE 
ROTARIAN intensely interested me. 

I am terribly sorry to throw any cold 
water on Mrs. William B. Robertson’s 
cabbage-head story [see Stripped Gears, 
January RoTarian], but this identical in- 
cident happened in our town hall nearly 
15 years ago. It occurred in a minstrel 
show by Jeremiah Spillaine (now a mov- 
ing-picture operator in Newburyport). 

The other matter was the comic strip 
Big Abner [see The Work Pile Driver, 
February issue]. This particularly 
amused me because “Li'l Abner” was 
reared if not born in my home. Mrs. 
Al Capp is my daughter. It became a 
tremendous hit almost instantly, and, 
according to George Carlin, of the Unit- 
ed Features, Inc., it appears in well 
over 450 newspapers on its own—not 
budgeted. 


‘T’'m Still a Parisian’ 

Corrects N. R. ALTER, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Paris, Texas 

The January RoraRiANn carries my pic- 
ture [page 54] with a group of soldiers 
whom I presented at the Hugo, Okla- 
homa, Rotary Club on an International 
Service program. The caption repre- 
sents me as a member of the Hugo 
Club. Now I have no desire to deny 
this connection. The Hugo Club is a 
fine Club, with which I am pleased to be 
identified. In fact, I know of no poor 
Rotary Clubs and I have visited many. 
However, the mistake has caused me 
considerable embarrassment in my own 
Club in Paris, Texas. 

I have received such a “riding” that 
today I explained that I was making up 
my attendance, having missed in Hugo, 
and, when visiting Rotarians were asked 
to introduce themselves, I introduced 
myself as from Hugo and gave my clas- 
sification as “rodeo promoter.” Then I 
was asked for my membership card, 
which I could not produce. The boys 
had a lot of fun and decided to permit 
me to remain for the meeting, but I 
would like to know if there are any 


technicalities which would permit me 
to obtain a Hugo membership card, or 
would it be possible for THE Rorarian to 
print an acknowledgment that a mista 

had been made and state that I have 
been in the Paris Club for some seven 


years? 


Rotary Contact Remains 

For Lt, Francis H. Deter, Rotarian 

irmy Specialized Training 

Lafayette College 

Easton, Pennsylvania 

It is always with intense pleasure that 
I receive and read THE ROTARIAN. Perus 
ing its pages enables me to maintain 
contact with Rotary no matter where | 
find myself. I am a member of the Ro 
tary Club of Batavia, Ohio. 


Airmen Like Chocolate 
Finds LESLIE ASHCROFT 
Electrical-Appliance Distributor 
President, Rotary Club 

Sudbury, Ontario, Canada 

The Sudbury Rotary Club in the past, 
as you know, has been sending choco- 
late bars to one of its members, Ear! 
Lautenslager, who is the padre on a 
Bomber Command station somewhere in 
England. In the November RorTaARIAn 
you included a picture of four Sudbury 
Rotarians throwing chocolate bars into 
a box [see page 49]. The following let- 
ter we received from Rotarian Earl, 
which we feel is worth printing: 

Very happily a large case of chocolate 
bars arrived from you the day before Christ- 
mas It was a dandy: took two men to 
carry it and all the best solid type of choc 
olate. 

As you had specified that the bars were 
to go to operational air crew, I planned to 
distribute the candy among the flying men 
in the officers’ and sergeants’ messes at the 
Christmas dinner. Mentioning it to a fev 
of the fliers I was told in no uncertain terms 
that at Christmas they wanted the chocolate 
to go to the ground crew or “‘Erks”’ as they 
are commonly called. 1 consulted a consid- 
erable number of the men and all were of 
the same mind. Consequently, your bars 
were a welcome addition to the Christmas 
festivities in the airmen’s mess. There were 
enough bars to give each man one. 

The insistence of the fliers upon giving the 
gifts to the ground crew is expressive of the 
admiration the winged men feel for the 
Erks. Last night a flight lieutenant who 
has done two tours and has the D.F.C. said 
to me, “What these boys endure by way of 
repairing and servicing kites out in the open 
is terrific. I’ve seen them working for 
hours soaking wet and cold, so that every- 
thing would be in tiptop shape for the com- 
ing operation. Sometimes they come back 
and work all night. They feel it’s their 
kite. We just fly it. We come to have abso- 
lute confidence in their workmanship.” .. . 

It is true, of course, that the closer to the 
front line you get, the move effectively the 
ground crew work. When the planes are 
actually going after the enemy, a driving 
spirit possesses them. I am told that the 
Canadian squadrons in Africa who fought 
in the Battle of Sicily performed what were 
considered to be impossibilities in the way 
of the repair and reconstruction of. planes, 
and this under the worst possible condi- 
tions. ‘. 

The usual use of your chocolate is for 
flying personnel about to go on operations 
Some considerable time before actual take- 
off, the crews go out to their planes. They 
see that everything is in top dhane. It’s an 
anxious nerve-racking time. The men say 
it is the worst part of an operation. Often 
after sitting ready in their great birds the 
operation is scrubbed. The nervous reaction 
is severe. {t is at this period of waiting to 
take off that the C.O., the adjutant, and the 
padre make a tour of the kites. The C.O 
and the adjutant go in state in a motorcar, 
the padre (humblest of all) goes on a bi- 
cycle. His bicycle looks like a_ peddler’s 
van. It is loaded down with a tray of water 
bottles, boxes of cigarettes, chewing gum, 
and, if he can get them, chocolate bars. 

Now, the purpose of the padre’s visit isn’t 
primarily to distribute these comforts. The 
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income The dollar that starts w the 
aw material inevitably and incont 
vertibly is ” ed seven times to pro 
duce the gros tional income. These 
are facts, not theory 

So, while w vork to build up, our 
Work Pile at t top, let us see to lit 
that the fow is solid. The foun 
dation of all wealth is new raw mate 
If that new ‘ material is forced, Dy 
manipulatior psvchological forces 
running rampant, to find a lower level 
of price, for ¢ one percent loss ? 
agricultura ypne, there will be a cor 
respond ng one p ( the reductio 
of factory pay r s, and one percent wu 
the gross natic ( ncornre 

In the past Ve nave heard it gene 
ally said that the national income en 


abled agriculture to get its return. That 


is the patter thinking which has 
given some of the personal experi 
ence of fou istrous “depressions” in 
our lifetime We don’t want to expe 
rience another (worse) deflation and 
depression atts this wal and it is not 


necessar’\ It s mathematically and 


physically unnecessary, and it is mo! 


ally untenable 
Let’s see to it that the foundation of 


our economi ucture is sound while 
we prepare ?) plans of 


that a Work Pile will 
utilize to the fullest 


employment 
enable us to 
We can keep the 
gross national income above 140 billions 
only if price of raw materials are not 
defiated We 
bles only if the 1 


tained 


can employ all employa 


onal income ‘is 


main 


Clear Up Foggy Thinking 
Asks J I KINM AN, Rota a 
Certified Public 
Goleta. California 
No better se 

this time by 


iccountant 

vice can be performed at 
THE ROTARIAN than the con 
tinuation of articles and illustrations on 
postwar projects and planning, such as 
appeared on pages 22-24 of the January 
Work Pile at Villa Grove] 

It is my hope that similar articles and 
illustrations can be published in THe Ro 
TARIAN from now until the war ends, fol 
lowed with articles on what is actually 
happening, based on the changing con 
ditions which will develop from month 
to month 

In times pamphlet 
form have been made of outstanding ai 
ticles in THE ROTARIAN which dealt with 
a specific subject or trend. It would be 
worth while to make 
en or more articles on “Back the Bovs 
When They which 
appeared in the 

There is liable to be much befogged 
thinking on postwar planning, and the 
more ideas that can be projected into 
the picture at this time, the moré nearly 
it will be possible for each community 


issue [see 


reprints in 


a reprint of a doz 


Come Back,” have 


magazine.* 


to come forth with a practical workable 
plan, based on the 
vidual community 


needs of the indi 


*Thirty articies on subjects suggested by 
Rotarian Kinman are reprinted in a 96-page 
book entitled A World to LIVE In, the price 
of which is 25 cents It can be purchased 
from Tue RoTrarRian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago i, Illinois For a 
free reprint of RoTARIAN articles on postwar 
jobs and the Work Pile project, write to 
THE ROTARIAN Vacgazinge for A Postwar 
Work Pile—EbDs 































The 
GLENEAGLE 


that are 
making history 


Abtong the far stretches 
of the world’s battle-fronts, 


boots and shoes by Edwin 


Clapp are “in the service 
Fhroughout America 
Edwin Clapp footwear is mak 
ing history of another kind, 

history of quality and charac- 
ter, fulfilling a 90-year old tra 
dition of Clapp craftsmanship 
- producing the many skills 
Edwin 


required to fashion 


Clapp fine footwear of today 


Lduin Clapp 


AND SON , INC 
EAST WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FARRAGUT NAVAL CAMP 


Boys 10-17. July 5 to August 25 on toms 
River. Naval training. land and water . 
sports, Academic programs avaliable 
64 boats, 2 gyms. 2 athietic tields 
Limited enrolment early applice 
advisable. Admiral S$. S&S Robi- 
son, U.S.N. (Ret.). Supt. Cata- 
log. Box 29, Pine Bench N. I 
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One of America’s Most 
Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL ond JUNIOR COLLEGE 
* 100th YEAR ~« 


Write tor Catalog and View Book 


\ og A. M. Hitoh, 44-C Third St, 


SPEECH DEFECTS ~ ’ 
CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely 
corrected and normal speech restored. Al! fear 
of speaking in public removed. Voice restored 
when due to sickness or shock. Speech devel- 
oped in backward children. Martin Hall is the 
only residential institute in America devoted en- 
tirely to the correction of speech and voice 
disorders and recognized by the American Med- 
ical Association. For information address: 


Boonville Mo 








Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
Box &, MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode Isiand 
AN ENDOWED NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR SPEECH DISORDERS 


CAMPS, 


[Informa tion 


FREE Catalogs, Rates and Reliahilit 
of all camps in U. S. Select a camp 
hest meeting needs of your son or daug h 
ter, 25 years’ service. Explain needs and 
wive age of boy or girl Visit, write or 

hone COlumbus 
5-6076, 


CAMP INFORMA- 
TION ASSOC. 
3434 RCA Bido.. 
49 West 
49th St. 


a oe wad Camps 


will welcome inquiries from 
our subscribers. If you plan 
to send your: children to 
school or camp, write today 
to schools and camps repre- 
sented on this page for com 
plete details. Be sure to 
mention THe Rotarian. 











































TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine foces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 

185 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, IL. 










| thing as individuals, 
| and 


| ing 


| deeply—I must have a clear 


| organization with its high ideal, 
| somehow 


| it do? 











Sl El pinion 


Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters and 
Rotary Publications 








Get Facts First 


J. A. Hartiey, Rotarian 
Vgr., Scientific-Apparatus Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Do you feel that our American way of 
life has provided a ladder of opportu- 
nity that has been used for more than 
150 years—a ladder on which our people 
have climbed to such heights as to be 
the envy of the world? Do you believe 
that the destruction of free enterprise 
will tear down this ladder? That once 
it is removed it will no longer be 
sible for possessing superior tal- 


pos- 
those 


ents and abilities—with the energy and 
willingness to work to achieve the 


heights that such men have won in the 
and to pull others up with them? 
; If you them, 
then I'll say, “Get busy.” 

In the first place, try honestly 
diligently to understand facts fully and 
accurately Read reliable books and 
authentic accounts of what is going on. 
Then do some real thinking of your own 

honest, rational thinking. Form your 
own convictions. 

[If you are going to accomplish 
you must get out 
effective work you 
must prepare yourself. It means time. 
It means trouble. You will have to de- 
cide if it is worth it, or if you prefer to 
continue to take it lying down. After 
you prepare yourself, then get out and 


past 


feel as I do about 


and 


any- 


work. To do 


work and talk. Talk to your business 
associates, talk to your employees, talk 
to your social acquaintances, but know 
what you are talking about.—From a 


Rotary Club address. 


My Job... Rotary’s Job 

Harry J. MILLARD, Rotarian 

Laundryman 

Champaign, Lllinois 

Why am I so wrought up right now? 
Let me tell you. One of our outstand- 
young men of this community, a 
fine Rotarian, wonderful wife and two 
small children, is over there, in the 
thick of it. He may not come back. Of 
course, he only represents millions of 
other young men the world over in the 
same fix—but what are we going to du 


|} about it? 


must think 
vision as 
to what I can do myself. [ must inter- 
est others. Rotary, as an international 
must 
find a way to take the lead. 
Surely this isn’t asking too much. What 
is Rotary doing to stop war? What can 
Could Rotary and Rotarians solve 
the problem? Maybe not, but think of 
what could be accomplished if every 
Rotarian the world over would make up 
his mind to think, work, plan, and act 
toward an end which would bring peace. 

Who started this war, the other wars, 
and the NEXT one? You know him 
well: he is the selfish individual in your 
home town who is selfish, greedy, and 
never makes a real effort to make his a 


I say it’s my job first. | 


—_ 


better community for all. Then towns 
became selfish and greedy, then cities 
then states, and then nations. I cannot 
believe we are going to let this cir 
go on and have war after war. But 
am sure this will be the procedure un- 
less each and every Rotarian the world 
over and every other citizen of his like 
doesn’t wake up and start doing his and 
her bit right now toward peace. 


Success Has Its Price 
JOHN A. STILEs, Rotarian 
Chief Executive Commissioner 
Boy Scouts of Canada 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

Pass on to your boy the great lesson 
that to succeed in anything he must be 
willing to pay the price. There is no 
royal road and there are no short cut 
He must train well before he can run 
well. The world is not an place 
in which to live. Therefor schools and 
parents should not let the boys become 
soft. They must endure the sandpaper, 
chisel, and file. 

Show your son the three main steps 
in learning anything. First, as he reads 
or listens, he must try to understand 
the new thing and its significance by 
associating it with something he already 
knows. Second, he must turn away his 
head and try to recall, and recall again 
the thing he has learned. And, third, 
he must do something with what he has 
learned or it will pass out of his mind. 
The great Professor William H. Kilpat- 
rick said: “I wish our people, young and 
old, would realize that if they are de- 
termined to learn anything, they must 
live that very thing. They will learn 
it in the degree that they live it. They 
must learn it over and over through 
thinking, feeling, and bodily response.” 
—From an address to the Rotary Club 
Ontario, Canada. 


easy 


of Windsor, 


Harvest of Delinquents 

O. S. BURKHOLDER, Rotarian 

Children’s Home Superintendent 

Oakland, California 

What of our war orphans? During 
the past two years by necessity of war 
and war interests we have become ob- 
livious to the imperative need for youth 
training. Our evident neglect of our 
own youth is a blind paradox, for citi- 
zenship training is the basic principle 
for which we are all fighting today. 
Youth leaders have gone to war. Dad is 
too busy and Mother is on the swing 
shift. As a result of this neglect, our 
two-year crop of “Topsies” has produced 
a tremendous harvest of reckless, uncon- 
forming delinquents. ... The basis of 
good character is the development of a 
group of well-established quality habits. 
Good quality habits can be developed 
only when there are proper incentive, 
encouragement, wholesome environ- 
ment, and an opportunity for the indi- 
vidual to exhibit his physical and men- 
tal achievements. 
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Youth Power 


Days Ahead 


The 24th annual observ- 
ance of National Boys and 


Week will 





Girls be cele- 
brated in the United States 


from April 29 through May 6. 


Many organizations, in- 
cluding Rotary Clubs, are co- 
operating in the observance 


of this celebration. 


Boys and Girls Week pro- 
vides a splendid opportunity 
for individual Rotarians to 
perform an important service 
to the youth of their own 


community, and through 


them to the nation. 


A “Manual of Sugges- 
tions,” jampacked with help- 
ful ideas on this program of 
Youth Service, may be ob- 


tained free from 


ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 
35 East Wacker Drive 

Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Make known to me 





Wartime Prayers 
by 
Frederick T. Roberts 


Past District Governor; Member, 
Rotary Club of Chester, Ill 


The Mother Prays 


We thank Thee, 
May bring our sons in 
O keep them in 
And bring them back 


that we 
prayer to Thee; 


gracious Lord, 


thy blessed way, 
pray 


to us, we 


O Lord, we lift. 
Our precious sons to Thee—a gift; 

Be with them, Father, night and day, 
And bring them back pray 


From broken hearts. 


fo us, we 


The Father Prays 


Now if, O Lord, at freedom’s call, 

The precious son I give should fall, 
Grant that he 
But make 


may not die in vain, 


my loss a nation’s gain. 

how Thou did’st give, 
An only Son that I 
So I in blest accord with 
Now give 


might live; 
Thee, 


my son to make men free. 


The Son Prays 


Far, far from home—on land and sea, 

We lift our hearts, O God, to Thee; 

Grant that our loved ones may not 
grieve, 

Too much for those who had to leave. 


Grant to all mothers, Lord, we pray, 
To bear the strain of War’s grim way; 
Grant to all fathers strength and pause, 
Whose 


sons espouse a noble cause. 


The Nation Prays 


Kind Father, bring us back, we pray, 
For we like sheep have gone astray; 
So black our night—we cannot see; 

Kind Father, bring us back to Thee. 


Kind Father, bring us back, we pray, 
For we through sin have lost the way; 
Proudly we thought, O Lord, that we, 
Should ne’er have need to lean on Thee. 


Kind Father, bring us back, we pray, 
To live and walk in Thy good way; 
Heal Thou our hurt; heed Thou our cry, 
Else must the world Thou madest die. 


The Nations Pray 


God of all nations, hear our cali— 

Who of one blood hast made us all; 
Grant now to stay as with Thy breath, 
This wanton waste, this reign of death. 


Show forth Thy might and make to cease 
The bloody strife and grant us peace; 
Are not the nations, Lord, in Thee 
Brothers—to all eternity. 


Cast from our hearts, as cast Thou must, 
If war shall cease, the greed, the lust; 
The bitter root of hate, let die, 

Give peace, O Lord, give peace, we cry. 



















A lifetime treasure 
for your home 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


Not a passing fancy but a 
useful, economical invest- 
ment in permanent charm 
and beauty for home or 
office. Because ours is the 
largest, most diversified 
stock in the world—and 
so reasonably priced— 
people come to us from 
all over the country. Rugs 
on approval to Rotarians 
and friends. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 
Direct Importers for 54 Years 


169 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. R-4 
Chicago, lilinois 
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8 - PLACE 
FOLD-AWAY 
CARD TABLE 


- 





e Folds down to 
only 4 inches 
thick... 

@ Easily stored in 
minimum space 

e@ Official size, 4- 
foot diameter .. . 

@ Green felt play- 
img surface... 

e8 cone, non- 


CLEVER new convenience for 
card players. The all-purpose 
portable playtable forsmall apart 


ment, den or recreation room 
New improved model. Attra 

tivelyfinished,substantially made, 
sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
wear out. Now custom made—de 
livery within 10 days. Only $34.50 


tip holders for 
glasses and ash- | Express collect. Money refunded 
trays... if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 


* ened Kohat. | HOME GAME CO., Dept. J-4 
i 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago fae 


proof finish... 
f alliednaleeeee ee me a 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 


Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
ee etc. Write for: **Successtul Enter- 











taining At Home."’ it's Free! 
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aeencies. ideal for b me, office, fa 


tory or hotel ure nis for look 
ing work benches or r 


(Also made f anes r wood 
show case dow ‘ 
caeh. Bend aha ‘ 






today. Fulleatisfactionor ¢ k 
guaranteed. (Whenorde ng wTmore 
LOCK #10 specify if keys are w d alike.) 





WONDER [OCK chicoro Dearborn e*. 











MORE SHAVES FROM BLADES 





AMAZING RAZOR 
BLADE SHARPENER 


RAZOROLL sharpener for all / 
standard makes of double 
edge razor biades gives more 
ave > biadel by nny preserve 

ge longer 
Os vo p.m blades 
because it strops on leather. uses same 
principle of barber's razor stro es keen, 
smooth shaving edges quickly ou hold blade 
angle and with proper f re 










of biade at same time. ear 
Handsome— compact — sturdy. Weigt 
Will last years. Makes ideal gift for servic 





SEND NO MON Write today. Pas Pr 

* only $1 plus few cen 
age. Or send $1.03 with order and we pay postage. Use rR 20% {OL { 
for 6 days and if you're not delighted with smooth, ve 0 


get, return RAZOROLL and we'll return your dollar. Order t Sry 


RAZOROLL COMPANY 
620 N. Michigan Avenue Dept. 914 Chicago 11, IMinois 














ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 





EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons . Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 


Ri RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 






325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BOOK YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 
THE SPEAKER'S MANUAL *,%e° Zot: 24 


for after dinner speakers. 133 pages of inspirational 
talks. Snappy, humorous stories It will enable you 
to the right things at the right time id ‘the 
Seon of the ausiones, Swa 

Price $1.00. If you are not more than sz 
ished we will wend your money Ask fe r free cata 
log and how to be an auctioneer. Address: 


Reppert School of Auctioneering 
Box Ro, Decatur, Indiana 
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That's the UNIV ry] VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 —- 
of clean super-fun, ive ine furnished: 
GUARANTEED HIT OR ‘MONEY REFU?D ND. 
ED. Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice. Very low cost, Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences and Guarantee. 

THE PARTY GUILD 
S40 North Michigan Ave. 


PEECHES:. wee 
. biect Contidential 


9 entlectk 81.50 Public Speak- 

oat Ph my a Other's His Taadbook with Inetant Parliamentary 
List of pre talke sent free upon request. 

sNew Jokes and Humorous Taixe” matted monthly 

$7 year. ya Joke Book, $1.50. Tonst- 

Boe Humor Guide. $1 $1.50. Stag Night Stories, $1.50. _Salenman' . 


Chicago 11 








apeec he- mo any 







Lines For pe Sapoe. $1 Fad a. 
‘Tse ne yt Broaram. $5 Best Siet 
& Lodge 8 a 


ne! 
orders 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
T Cleveland 


12. Ohieg 

























EXPLODING cigars, 


and a hundred other 


rubbe r-le gg d 
April Fool 


devices of more or less dangerous nature 


chairs, 
are, 80 authorities agree, a modern per- 
version of an ancient and re specte d fes- 
tival THE Groom tells of a 
once-a-year hobby preserves 
something of the 


Rotarian 
ti hose 
original character of 
thie celebration. 

Cirizens of Elkhart, Indiana, were a 
bit incredulous back in 1927 when they 
scanned a story in the April 1 issue of 
the Elkhart Daily Truth concerning the 
Australian snail farm 
But 
paragraphs of the 
convince 


organization of an 
by a group of local businessmen 
it took only a few 


smooth-running account to 


most of them that here was a new and 
exciting industry. The giant snails, so 
the story. related, measured some two 

feet in height and at- 


tained a weight of 85 
pounds— what’s more, 
snail meat is consid 
delicacy. 
con- 
novel pos- 


ered a great 
Jaded sportsmen 
sidered the 
sibilities of snail rac- 
ing when the story 
hinted that the Aus- 
tralian could 
be coaxed to a speed 
of nearly four miles an 
It was even agreed in some quar- 
ters that, in any event, snail shells might 
make pretty inexpensive dog houses 
Only a very few—the careful readers 
and some _§ inveterate doubting 
Thomases”—read to the _ conclusion, 
buried in the inside pages of the paper, 
hich made it clear that this was April 





spec ie@S 
Keene 


nou! 


Fools’ Day and that the writer was fun- 
loving Tom H. KEENE. But all vowed 
that they’d be on the lookout for future 


hoaxes of the same sort. However, 
year since that time, EDITorR 
who is a member of the Elkhart 
Rotary Club, has had the entire com- 
munity guffawing at the expense of 
those who invariably forget. 

No one really knows where the April 
1 custom of playing practical jokes on 
friends or sending them on fools’ er- 


every 
KEENE, 





lichine Post 





rands actually originated. It is a re 
of those once universal festivities he 
at the vernal equinox, which, beginni 
on old New Year’s Day, March 235, ends 
on April 1. An-ancient custom in Ind 
and in Great Britain, the 
Was not popularized in modern Englai 


observal 


until the 18th Century. In Scotland thx 
custom was known as “hunting the 
gowk,” and April fools were “Ap 


gowks.” In France the person befoolk 
is known as poisson d’avril. 

Whatever the origin of the custon 
ROTARIAN KEENE has captured the trad 
tional spirit of the day—to route the 
unwary through their own gullibility « 
carelessness into a mirth-provoking 
uation. His string of “poor fish” put 
him in a collector’s class all to himself 
Even members of his own staff 
been ensnared. 

One of the police reporters on the 
Daily Truth topped off his daily stint 
few years back by rewriting some of 
the front-page stories for metropolitan 
Which he contributed local 


nave 


papers to 


items. Later in the day he burned up 
the wires in an attempt to “kill” the 
hoax story of the year which he ha 


swallowed hook, line, and sinker. 

Most of the intriguing yarns, for that 
matter, are quite plausible to the un 
suspecting reader. There was, for in 
stance, the story of the meteor that fell 
on a local farm, killing a prize cow. The 
story was accompanied by pictures of 
the cow and an excavation which read 
ers took for granted was caused by the 
meteor. ph seen the closing para 
graph made it clear that this was the 
hoax story, the paper 
scarcely off the press before fences wer: 
being trampled down by curious folk 
who wanted to see an authentic meteor 
Letters came in from other parts of the 
country indicating that the story had 
been broadcast by gullible exchange 
writers. To this day, Elkhart filling- 
station proprietors assert, tourists ask, 


annual was 


“Is this the town where the meteor 
fell?” 
The April 1 “tom-foolery” for 1943 


had to do with the Victory Garden Gad- 
get Company—an “exclusive” story on 


Photo: Rotarian L. Cady Hodge 





APRIL FOOL! No, it isn't 
a piece of chocolate pie 
(not unless it was made by 
some housewife of pre- 
historic times). Actually it 
is just an odd-shaped stone 
picked up on one of his 
rambles by Dr. Charles M. 
Sheldon, an honorary 
Topeka, Kans., Rotarian, 
whose hobby is collect- 
ing pebbles and stones. Dr. 
Sheldon is a widely known 
author, lecturer, minister. 
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man sS. W | st. of State College. Penn Se il | 
svivania, wonders if the man had not M - Ch H | 
set himself ) a “fool’s errand” when lr. rogram airman! 
he chose s } bby the collecting of 
obiets ¢ t ( dealt solely with Here $ one answer to your 
trogs But Ro RIAN Frost believed that pProgram Problem 
the ver rit f such articles was a be 
valid reason f collecting them He Phe 16 mm. sound 
admits no eve he first 150 items motion picture 
of his collee ere disappointing in 
their lack of artistic merit They con 
sisted of bric-a-brac and knickknacks aA E 
interesting, but without intrinsic worth 

Then, é " he found in a Chinese 
antique shop a tiny exquisitels carved AL AS KA 
ivory frog [t became the first treasure 
of his collection which now includes 
frogs modelled in gold, jade, ivory, ame- 
thyst, turquoise, and chalcedony that a j GH WAY 
have been gathered from Europe, Asia, 
South America, and from many other ; 
parts of the worl available at no cost other than return 
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Since his search has led him into fields postage 
LACK BOMBER trained to release an eight of mythology, ethnology, archaeology, A “7 fF $ th _ 
. tor 
ice bomb on the enemy—-so ran one of Ro folklore, heraldry, numismatics, philolo- stirring film story © © gresres 
n Tom Keene’s April 1 stories in the Elk- gy—to mention only a few ROTARIAN U. S. Engineer Corps achievement 
t, I Daily Truth (see item). Actually FROST seems to have established the fact since the construction of the Panama 
yw is stuffed; “bomb” is a salt shaker - 
; that even a “fool’s errand” can prove Canal 
. . ind . ‘ valuable—if it’s wisely pursued . : 
newest in the manu- | Other interesting and entertaining free 
natented «de r for he pr | ° . 
“ , : ee “oil | 16 mm. motion picture programs are 
oI ictory Garden ere, in , 
7 i ’ ava la le 
KEENE’'S ow! ords, is a de What’s Your Hobby? lab 
of one of the rets If yowl share e information of your . ° 
} camawa re hobby bent wit! THe Groom, he'll list it Write for illustrated catalog 
Chasemaw: nerely an : : 
: . i below as soo f space is available The 
or an oO iCa A small one require ( a you be a Rotarian or 
ph, with loud-speaker attach. @ member of a itotarian’s family. The one| ® GASTLE DISTRIBUTORS CORP. 
: request; that you answer letters which may 
o operate ¢ ar intervals come to you ¢ a result of the listing New York Chicago San Francisco 
: . —— ; 1 Field BI 
on the for example, World Fair Guides: Alvin £. Evans (col WGA See we See muse Gide 
Fon . ' . . lects official guides of world fairs held in $f: 
nism \ , and the U.S.A. or those of more than local impor Write nearest office for reservations 
ay’ will s ‘Gitthellouta- tance; wishes particularly quides for Jame 
This one i signed primarily town, Va., Exposition in 1906, Philadelphia | ee renee SS SS aad 
c I ne . Exposition in 1926 dlaska-Yukon-Pacific Ea YOURSELF 
e } the rural ar‘ more refined position in Seattle, Wash., in 1909), College T be <7 | L FRIENDS whet a 
7 . Viversit\ \f ¢- “k > o 
1% ill be provid for those sold ag ca of Kentucky, Lexington | CUSTOMERS TASTE 
( ntown. While designed princi- Telegraph Instruments: W. C Cuthbert | GREEN BROS. WORLD'S FINEST 
. s le teleg } instruments of his-} . 1 
f rotection nst bir : (collects old telegraph BIG BUSINESSMEN mail us lists of one to 500 name 
P : nO : : t irds and torical value such as key, sour der, or relay for ‘fined Will gifts—Birthdays and SUNDAY Rm ana 
al pests, this device may also be —wishes history of same; will pay express | SURPRISI 


charges), 195 N. Nevada Ave Littleton 


ed to [story ran over here to an inside Colo., U.S.A inti oe Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 
e] good advantage in melon patches. . M. Brooks (collects “ecan- 
_o waren, cua - ’ 1] heainneoneh Golden City. GAMY T R Oo U T DELICIOUS 


































a inasmuch as nis 18 April 1, Mo.. U.S.A Caught Today Shipped Today ve Tomorrow or 
there is a newsprint shortage be- MeGuffey ‘Primer’: Mrs. J. Arthur Powell | Next Day. Guaranteed “A PARLE! and Perfect 
’ y ” (wife of Rotaria wishes copies of McGuf- | Arrival—or no charge. All Rotarians’ Credit good with 
P Nn c to t} t , la y eLuxe Box con I 
| é ( r t go int at just now. fey's ‘Primer’), Princess Anne, Md., U.S.A us. DeLuxe | “a TROUT 9% to 10% 
ROTARIAN KEENE, who is a former pres- Glass Birds: Louis Holley (9-year-old son rAinpoe i. per wy 
ai ice y rare ? Phe of Rotarian—collects glass birds), San An- ‘ $ 
f the Inland Pres ASSOC lation, gelo. Tex.. U.S.A Price only 4.50 
ces care that his stories are of a harm- Pen Pals: Nancy Stutz (15-year-old daugh- Delivered any place in th 
ece } te Ty ne ; > ~— ter of Rotariar wishes pen friends; also in- United States. Iced —Ex 
characte Only ne of them has terested in sailing). Green Point. Vermilion. press Prepaid. Trout Aman 
ctually boomeranged. It wasa fanciful Ohio, U.S.A ee, LY 
on Bee . : lnm « er Stamps: H. B ood (collects stamps, es- K iby Binod Grape Fruit Duckling 
ile dealing with the aiscovery of the pecially used U 4. and British Colonials Purkere: Rare Fruits and other 
ne of a caveman and those of some and British West indi s; will exchange), 231 aD ee C ‘ 4 
uge prehistoric animal i > vicinity Wembley Dr., Sudbury, Ont., Canada y enver olorado 
= Ls om pte aaron | in the vk amity Miniature Shoes: Mrs. C. R. Storer (wife : 
f Elkhart The payoff came’ when dig- of former Rotarian — collects china, glass, 
oe actually found the bones of a pre- wooden, and pottery shoes: small ones pre- . HUNTING & FISHING 
- ; ferred), 160 N. School Ave., Colby. Kans., is a monthly magazine 
tori elephant in a near-bv marlpit— US.A HUNTING crammed full of hunting 
nd we’re not April foolin’ Playing- Card Designs: Sam Kinder (col fishing, camping, dog and 
; pena 3 lects designs on backs of playing cards), 76 boating stories and pic 
* «* Macquarie St.. Merewether. Australia ISHING tures, invaluable informa 
nit : Stamps: Mrs. Lucien H. Kerns (wife of tion about guns, fishing 
While it has little to do with the point- Rotarian — collects stamps, specializing in f tackle, game law chang 
ess quests one sometimes makes on those of Western Hemisvhere: will ez- best places to fish and 
‘ .< « , , ‘ ' change), 16 West St., Whitehall. N. Y., U.S.A hunt—countless ideas that 
\pril 1, more than one friend of Rotar- Tue Hoppyynorse Groom will add more fun to your 
days afield 








Special Trial Offer. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin and 
we will send you Hunting & 
Fishing for six months 


HUNTING & FISHING 







The real thing for mounting Sna: 
Stamps, etc. No paste needed eat, - 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 
of 100 and free samples. 








ORIENTAL items from Rotarian S. W. Frost's collection—a steatite carving . . . a stone ink- 
well of the Ming dynasty . . . and an ivory horror combination of a snake swallowing a toad. 
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PERMA-POKER 















CLUB-SIZE 


54 INCH 
¢ DIAMETER 





EXTRA LARGE ALL-GAME 
' i 
SURFACE CARD 
NONGLARE TABLE 
GREEN FELT TOP 3 
. The perfect all-game 


8 INDIVIDUAL table for club or home 
CHIP se. Extra I laying area 

use. Extra large playing area. 

COMPARTMENTS IT ts of elbow room. Center 


- HOLDERS FOR pedestal provides firm support, 
GLASSES AND eliminates bothersome in-the- 


ASH TRAYS way corner legs. Substantially 
Ld made. Rich Mahogany finish, 
a. alcohol- proofed. Custom made 


FOR COMPACT | —10-day delivery. $48.50 Ex- 
STORAGE press Collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Order today 
HOME GAME CO., DEPT, 4-14 
360 N. MICHIGAN AVE. ” CHICAGO, iLL. 
EVERYTHING For FUN At HOME 
Headquarters for game room equi 
ment... accessories for the home.*¢ 
Unusual games, novelties, barbecue 
supplies, etc. Write for ‘Successful 























w*" The 
PASMASTER 


Pass Case, Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 


EW STYLE extra thin model. Just what every man 
needs. Made of top grain, genuine leather pecially | 
tanned. Tough, durable. Beautiful soft texture, shows 


real quality. Silk stitched, 1/10-14K Gold F 1 


ners, Size 3% x5 closed 
this quality product. 22-kara old name, add dg 
emblem free. This engraving or dinarily costs $I. 50 extra. 


Direct-To-You ONLY $595 


Enclose $5.95 Money Order or Chec ke. Sent Co D. 
if you prefer. State lodee eer wante a. Ag u 
Your money cheerfully re 4 led th ied 2 weeks’ trial. 


Vas mast nakes a per 
bir! nia X1 ‘ fe 
any occasion. Don't confuse it with LOW-GR ADE. ha — 


merchandise, Pasmasterisa HIGH-QUALITY, lastir 
sonalized gift. ORDER NOW ON MONEY-BACK TRI Ny 


TUX CORPORATION, pepe ass. “chicave. ti 


MAIN STREET 


Buys more than Wall Street 


THE ROTARIAN reaches 
160,172” 
along the Main Street 
that links 3,600 Ameri- 
can communities. Adver- 
tise to them in THE RO- 
TARIAN, the Magazine 
they read. 


*DECEMBER, 1943, NET PAID CIRCULATION 


You simply can’t wear out 








executives 











gold coated FLINTS 
and LIGHTER FLUID 
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“Il DON’T MIND my husband reading at the 
table. It shows that he trusts my cooking.” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid .to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE RoOTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. As 
story, Edwin G. Peterson, 
Rotary Club of Great 
ibmits the following. 


his favorite 
President of the 
Falls, Montana, sv 


A young college athlete got a job on 
a Montana ranch herding sheep. Spurn- 
ing the use of a horse, he insisted to the 
foreman that he cowd corral the sheep 
on foot, for he was a cross-country run- 
ner. The foreman gave him‘explicit in- 
structions and sent him over the hills 
with his blessing. 

Late in the evening the _ student 
showed up at the ranch house all tuck- 
ered out. The boss asked him how he 
got along. 

“T got along fine with the sheep, but 
those darned lambs sure led me a merry 
chase,” the youth answered. 

“Lambs!” the foreman retorted. “We 
haven't any lambs at this season of the 
year.” 

Following a long 
drove out to the corral. 

“Now show me those lambs! 
lenged the rancher. 

“Right over there in the corner near 
that strawstack. There’s half a dozen 
of them,” was the rejoinder. 

Looking in the direction indicated, the 
foreman beheld a group of jack rabbits 
among the sheep. 


argument, they 


chal- 


House to Let 

The following people have a housing 
problem and you, as their agent, have 
been asked to secure suitable quarters 
for them. What kind of a dwelling 
would you seek for each of them? 

1. An Eskimo. 2. An Arab. 3; A 
king. 4. A Spanish don. 5. A monk. 





6. A Presbyterian minister. 7. A H 
tentot. 8. A vicar. 9. A dyack. 10, 
An abbot. 


This puzzle was contributed by R. Ste 
Schenley, of Russellton, Pennsylvania. 


Indian Enigma 

Find the name of a great Indian wa 
rior often called “The Shooting Star’ 
My first is in teepee, but not in home, 
My second in trekking, but not in roam 
My third is in chieftain, also in chief, 
My fourth is in courage, but not in grief. 
My fifth is in moccasin, never in shoe, 
My sixth is in arrows, but not in canoe 
My seventh in river, but not in bank, 
My eighth in Shawnee, but not in Yan] 
My whole is in Indian who fought fo 

his dream, 
But lost, yet his valor 

esteem. 


Rn 


we'll alway: 


This puzzle was contributed by Mrs. C. W 
Hudelson, wife of a Bloomington, Illinois 
Rotarian. 


See page 63 for answers to the two 


puzzles above. 


Maybe in May 
Out there in April, rain is falling; 
In here, I hug the radiator. 
Out there the voice of Spring is calling: 
I'll answer her a little later. 


ipril will fill the reservoirs, 

ind stir the sap in every tree; 

But [ll drink tea while April pours— 

She makes the sniffles rise in me. 
—AUBREY BURNS 


Takes Twice Tata 
A jest’s prosperity wes in the ear o/ 


him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Free Speech, Notwithstanding 
Spring is here, when a young man’s 
fancy turns to thoughts that the women 
have been thinking about all Winter.— 
The Rotary Felloe, BRooKLYN, NEW YORK 


Explained 

Senior: “What made you borrow my 
best socks?” 

Roommate: “I don’t know—I must 
have been wool gathering.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Precedent 

Boy: “Say, Dad, remember the story 
you told me about the time you were ex- 
pelled from school?” 

Dad: “Yes.” 

Boy: “Well, isn’t it funny how his- 
tory repeats itself?’—Rotary Hub, Hor- 
NELL, NEW YORK. 

Instructions Followed 
Man instructor: “I am putting this 


rivet in the correct position; when I 
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4 Out of 5 


Four lines out of what will soon be a 


een kn : : ; 
limerick (see below) have been written 
, S by The Fixer. He asks you to provide 
. = the fifth line. Send in as many lines 
1A 


as you wish—if one of yours is the best 
received, you'll receive $2. Address en 
tries to The Fixer, ‘The Rotarian" Mag- 
they wi azine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago | 
Ill. Entries are due June |.—Gears Eds. 











fnswers to Pusstes on Page 62 
rgeant was 


with battle 4. Hacienda 
X 


Vicarage. %. Long house. 10. Abbe, 


tted perfecth INDIA | IG MA Tecumseh 
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“WE'VE WORKED out a plan whereby the speaker sleeps and the members talk.” 
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Blanque the Banquer 
\ doubt ne’er exists re Bill Blang 1e, 
When needed, he’s there like a banque 
[I find a He gives of his “dough.’ 
Then let o one knough, 
n them | ¢ 
In ( r rhvme-word primet ~ 
irvried i : i 
meena out of te consider these cral 
frank, play prank ank. tank, than 
Frank Freddy 
The two jovial fellows who decice 
ir, tO Me be fran and earnest You be Fran 
and I'll be Ernest’ had nothing on 
frank Freddy McQuirk, introduced to 
could re limerick lovers in the January ROTARIAN 
CU HICAGE iL For the best line to complete the de 
S( riptive verse about Freddy Mrs. W 
lan \ Pierce Jt wins the coveted 
prize. The limerick as she finished : 
Csing whet! ‘It's not the I don't like to worlh 
Said frani tle Freddy McQuiri 
sir; | Vas “But res Tu of tw? 
DAYTONA BEACH, Keeps one on the run 
indadu job would drive me berserk 


Howse To Let: 1. Igloo. 2. Tent. 3. Palace 
Monastery. 6. Manse. 7. Hu 
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ge all in the know-how ot 
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producing halftones 


color plates that meets the 
most exacting requirements. 
The finisher controls the modu 
lation of tone or color by tool- 
ing with a “shooter’’—lines of 
dots up to 133 to the inch by 
three one-thousandths deep, 
an operation requiring pertect 
co-ordination of eye and hand 
for the purpose of diminish- 
ing or elimination of color 
BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
produces photoengraving 
plates whether in black and 
white or color of the highest 
Metal 
and manpower are a scarce 
commodity—BARNES.- 
CROSBY COMPANY makes 


the most of both. 


standards of quality. 


Buy More War Bonds and 
Speed the Day of Victory 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 


PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 1 ILL 
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Four particular to encourage and foster 
Objects opportunity for service. 
OF 
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AS ANNOUNCED, 
Rotary International will this year 
convene. The Conference is sched- 
uled for the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago, birthplace of Rotary, May 15 
to 18. Attendance will, of course, 
be small—in recognition of the 
transportation problem. But the 
program will be meaty—the sort 
of meat that is not rationed and is 
commonly described as food-for- 
thought. It will be an opportunity, 
in the midst of war effort, to give 
sober attention to ways whereby 
our efforts can be more effective 
in winning for our ideals the Great 
Chance. ‘The world wasn’t pre- 
pared for 1918; that’s why the na- 
tions are repeating history today 


HERE’S THE HEART 
of a letter, just received. It comes 
from Commander L. J. (“Lou”) 
Borstelmann, “a Rotarian turned 
sailor,” who formerly lived in Cali- 
fornia, but who now gets his mail 
at one of those “somewhere” ad- 
dresses. He recalls that his wife 
recently sent him a memento of a 
District Conference at Del Monte, 
which she had inscribed ‘““Remem- 
ber?” “Lou” does: 

It is a remembrance of happy davs: 
of norma! family life; of effort in the 
cause of others. After being separated 
for more than a year, my wife, as do 
the wives of innumerable other serv 
icemen, wonders what the future will 
bring. Some of them remember with 
anguish another war which was to end 
all wars, but merely produced a multi- 
tude of personal problems. Are you 
fellows back home getting ready or 
must we come back to fight another 
war? 

May I suggest that each Rotary Club 
take stock to see what has been done, 
what should be done, and what must 
be done. It is later than you think. 
SOME DAY THE WAR WILL END 
TOMORROW. 


TO ROTARIAN “LOU” 
and to the millions of other men of 
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The To encourage and toster the idea! of serv 


ice as a basis of worthy enterprise, 
'1) The development of acquaintance as an 


(2) High ethical standards in business ond 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 


ness of al! useful occupations, and the professional men united in the ideal of 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 


pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life 


mn 


(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 


service 














omment 


goodwill who are under arms, we 
can say—well, what? Can we say 
we fight on the home front with 
the willingness-to-sacrifice and 
the courage that bring victory in 
battle? Can we say that we never 
condone black-market operations? 
Can we say that we give to the 
Red Cross and Community Chest 
or buy war bonds until it hurts? 
Can we say that we put service 
above profit in filling war orders? 
And what have we really done to 





Philippine Day 

Just as we go to press comes word 
that President Charles L. Wheeler is 
asking all Rotary Clubs in the United 
States to include a Philippine Day in 
their April programs, preferably in 
the week of April 3-8. 

The suggestion for this timely rec- 
ognition of The Philippines originated 
with Colonel! Carlos P. Romulo, “last 
man off Bataan," a Past Vice-President 
of Rotary International. 

Four articles in “The Rotarian” 
which may be useful in developing a 
Philippine day program are: 


| Fight for the U.S.A., by Carlos P. Ro- 
mulo, February, 1943. 

Memories of Manila, by H. A. Burgers, 
December, 1942. 

Bataan—Some Afterthoughts, by Carlos 
P. Romulo, August, 1942. 

Rotary in The Philippines, by George A. 
Maicoim, April, 1941. 











create a Work Pile in our own 
community—to plan jobs for re- 
turning servicemen? Those ques- 
tions reflect the spirit of Rotary 
International’s forthcoming Con- 
ference in Chicago. It will be 
keyed to the times and to the fact 
that the 200-odd thousand men in 
Rotary Clubs of the world can and 
should do something about them! 


WE MENTIONED 
the black market. It is a univer- 
sal foe of home-front war econo- 
mies. The press has often reported 
on the angry frustration which 
consumes Axis leaders as black 
markets spread throughout the 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


European and Asiatic lands they 
have overrun. Those black mar- 
kets, in the camp of the enemies 
of democracy, are the only ones 
that help the cause of the United 
Nations. All other black markets 
weaken it. 


ONE WAY TO BREAK 
the black market is to refuse to 
deal with it and to encourage 
friends and customers likewise to 
eschew it. Rotarians, as men of 
influence on Main Street and as 
exponents of high ethical stand- 
ards in business and professional 
life, are in a unique position to 
strike hard at this evil. Familiar, 
from daily contact with them, 
with the laws of their countries 
regulating wartime prices and 
sales, they can help make those 
regulations clearer to others and 
can urge strict observance of 
them. A community that knows 
the law and obeys it has uo black 
market. 


A WIDELY KNOWN 
American teacher returning from 
a visit to Argentina told of finding 
public schools there modelled 
after those of his own country— 
and’ of confessing sheepishly to 
kind Argentinos that he did not 
know how that had come about. 
They had explained. In the 1860s 
an Argentine schoolmaster named 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento 
sailed to Massachusetts, on money 
he had saved, to watch Horace 
Mann keep school. He studied 
Mann’s methods for four years— 
and then his countrymen elected 
him President of their republic 
and bade him come home. He 
went—taking with him 250 North 
American teachers who helped 
him set up Argentina’s school sys- 
tem. Back on page 18 you’ll find 
portraits of Sarmiento and Mann 
. and the article you find them 
in may give you an idea for a Ro- 
tary Club program observing Pan 
American Day. Date of that Day, 
remember, is April 14. 


A “QUOTE” FOR APRIL: 
“Only man knows that things are 
getting worse. The birds wake up 
and sing again every morning, and 
the animals begin anew with each 
rising sun.”—C. F. Kettering. 
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Would you like this attractive Bound 
Volume of THE ROTARIAN for your 
library? For Rotarians, Rotary Clubs, 
libraries and schools this volume will 


serve as a practical and ready refer- 
ence for the wide variety of material 
presented in the twelve 1943 issues of 
THE ROTARIAN. 

Its detailed index to authors, ar- 
ticles, photos, and timely subjects 


Bound 
Volume 
for 1943 


in Beautiful 


New Cover 





is ideally arranged to aid program 
planners, speakers and authors. 


Beautifully bound in a newly styled 
deep-blue Buckram cover and em- 
bossed in gold, it will make an at- 
tractive addition to your library table 
or shelf. 


The price—$2.50 delivered in the 
U.S. A.; $3.00 in other countries. 


Send your order today to 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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